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THE DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The present paper aims to set forth simply an account 
of the workings of a diocesan Teachers’ Institute, based 
on several years’ observation of a local Institute which 
has passed through the experimental stage and is now on 
a definitely established basis. This account will serve 
to record the efforts which are being made in the Arch- 
diocese of Oregon along the lines of Catholic education, 
and may incidentally be suggestive to others. 

The Teachers’ Institute of which we speak is a gath- 
ering of all teachers from the Catholic schools in the 
diocese, for a week during each summer. It is not merely 
a meeting of representatives from the different commu- 
nities but aims to be directly of service to each individual 
teacher. While it is primarily for the teachers in Cath- 
- olic schools, it not only does not exclude other teachers, 
but gives an opportunity for teachers in the public schools 
to come in contact with the principles of Catholic educa- 
tion. The Institute is not held merely for the teachers 
in the parish schools, but for all our teachers, whether in 
academies, parish schools, or Catholic high schools. In 
assembling such a gathering for a week during the sum- 
mer it requires some management to avoid the time of 
retreat for the various religious communities both of 
men and of women. The selection of a place, too, is 
attended with some difficulty, though locally we are for- 
tunately situated, as each of the twelve religious commu- 
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nities who are teaching in the Archdiocese has a school 
in Portland where its members reside during Institute 
week. 

We pass to the aim of the Institute. The Institute is 
distinet from the summer school. Its purpose is chiefly 
inspirational. Teachers engaged in the round of daily 
class work receive too little encouragement, and are in 
grave danger of losing freshness and spontaneity, and 
of degenerating into human machines. It is the aim of an 


Institute to counteract such tendencies, to give a sense - 


of solidarity to the teaching profession, to keep before 
the minds of the teachers of youth the high ideal of the 
vocation to which they are called. In fact the Institute 
is an intellectual retreat; hence it should not be too long. 
Teachers require a vacation after the nerve-racking 
experience of the school year, both for their own sake 
and for that of the pupils committed to their care. The 
Institute should, therefore, not encroach too much upon 
the vacation period. Its purpose is not merely instruc- 
tional on the one hand, nor pedagogical on the other; it 
is not expected that teachers will here study in detail the 
subject-matter of a special branch; neither is the Institute 
merely a series of lectures on method. It must be sug- 
gestive both on the pedagogical side and on the instruc- 
tional side. The intense earnestness of our teachers may 
be depended upon to cultivate the seeds which are sown 
in their minds during the Institute. The lectures must 
therefore be arranged accordingly. 

The choice of instructors for the Institute is of prime 
importance. They should be taken both from local talent 
and from the national field. In the first place selection 
should be made from local instructors. The colleges 
of the diocese may always be counted upon to possess 
able instructors, and the writer can bear testimony to the 
courtesy and enthusiasm which they manifest in connec. 
tion with the diocesan Institute. Provision must be made, 
too, to utilize the talent of the teachers actually employed 
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in the elementary schools, though the burden of the 
Institute should not be thrown upon them. Perhaps the 
best means of using the talent of the Sisters is in the 
informal Round Table discussions which should find a 
place on the Institute programme. In addition to local lec- 
turers, we must bring in the ablest Catholic educators that 
can be found in the United States. This is essential for 
the infusion of new and progressive ideas. We must 
strike a medium between the extreme views that our pres- 
ent system of instruction is fundamentally wrong and, on 
the other hand, that we have nothing to learn on the sub- 
ject of education. Both views are equally mischievous. A 
diocesan system should feel that its salvation is not 
dependent upon the introduction of radical ideas on 
method of instruction or content of curriculum. On the 
other hand it should avoid that condition of sterility 
which Kipling satirizes in his poem where he speaks of 
those who are ‘‘perfectly pleased with their work.’’ 

We come now more directly to the actual management 
of the Institute. The simplest form of Institute would 
be that conducted by a single lecturer. The teachers are 
assembled from all parts of the diocese and from all 
departments of the schools, teaching every grade from the 
kindergarten to college preparatory, and every subject 
from music to domestic science and back again to gram- 
mar. The lecturer, choose what subject he may, can 
hardly hope to be of interest or use to this heterogeneous 
assemblage. He may try to find the least common denomi- 
nator in general talks on method, but sustained interest 
cannot be maintained on such a basis. The Institute must 
begin by recognizing the various interests represented 
and attempting to make an appeal to every class of teach- 
ers present. This leads to departmental work. It also 
involves the selection of a number of instructors who are 
fitted to present different subjects and to present them 
according to the needs of the different groups of teachers. 
These instructors must have clearly in mind the purpose 
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of the Institute, for no matter how thoroughly the lec- 
turer may know his subject, he may fail to present it so 
as to be useful to the teachers. He must bear in mind 
that the primary purpose of the Institute is inspirational 
and consequently, that he is not to present a course of 
lectures furnishing detailed information about the sub- 
ject in hand, nor is he concerned exclusively with the 
method of presenting his subject to a class. His aim must 
be to open up new avenues of thought, to implant fertile 
ideas which will bear fruit in the years to come; to 
increase a love and zeal for the particular branch he is 
teaching, for the success of the teacher in the school is not 
to be attributed chiefly to method, nor to mere mastery of 
detail; but to the interest and enthusiasm for the subject 
which he can awaken in the pupil. * 

In describing the actual programme of an Institute we 
may begin by calling attention to the religious exercises 
with which it is opened and closed. The Church has 
always placed every serious undertaking under the pro- 
tection of God. Hence it is fitting that our Institute 
should open with the Mass of the Holy Spirit, to draw 
down the light of the Spirit of Truth and Wisdom on the 
assembly. At the mass a sermon is delivered by a dis- 
tinguished priest, on the aims of Catholic education, thus 
giving a keynote to the proceedings of the Institute and 
declaring the principles upon which those who are assem- 
bled are agreed. This opening sermon serves, too, as an 
enunciation of the Catholic position and makes clear to 
the public the serious purpose of the Church in main- 
taining, at such great sacrifice, its independent system of 
educational institutions. The Institute is brought to a 
close with solemn benediction at which the Most Reverend 
Archbishop delivers the concluding address. 

In general it may be said that the forenoon is devoted 
to departmental work and the afternoon to the general 
sessions of the Institute. The department work may be 


divided according to grade or to the special subjects, thus 


I 
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we may have kindergarten, primary, grammar and high 
school departments, or, cutting across these lines of divi- 
sion somewhat, we may have classes in religious instruc- 
tion, domestic science, manual training, music, mathe- 
matics, history and so forth. It is manifestly impossible 
to have all of these different branches represented at each 
institute. Choice must be made among them. The best 
results will be secured if five or six are maintained. Nor 
should all of these be conducted at one period. The fore- 
noon may be conveniently divided into three one-hour 
periods, and two, or not more than three, departments 
conducted simultaneously. Care must be taken to arrange 
the departments so that no two which appeal to the same 
group of teachers will be carried on at the same time. 
Those attending the Institute will thus be able to select 
the classes they wish to follow, or their superiors can 
assign the departments from which they will derive the 
greatest utility. This arrangement will also give the 
teachers free periods, when they may consult with the 
lecturers personally. By a department we mean a sub- 
ject to which there will be devoted a course of three to 
five lectures, ordinarily one each day. The connection 
between the lectures of such a course may be the common 
subject-matter, as, for example, American Political His- 
tory or School Hygiene; or the connection may come from 
the class of students contemplated, as, for example, the 
teaching of the kindergarten or the elementary grades. 
Just as the forenoon is devoted to those subjects which 
are of interest to special classes of teachers, the afternoon 
is devoted to lectures of general interest and to a musical 
programme. These gencral talks may deal with the 
teaching of religion, which, of course, is of interest to 
every teacher in the schools, or with general method, or, 
finally, with special topics by some well-known authority. 
Perhaps this is the best opportunity to introduce a course 
of lectures on religious instruction. Thus, last year we 
had a series of five lectures by Rev. P. C. Yorke, D. D., 
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on the manner of imparting religious instruction in the 
elementary schools. During the coming Institute we plan 
to have a course of lectures on Fundamental Christian 
Apologetics, by the Very Reverend H. Moynihan, D. D., 
president of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Kach afternoon a quarter of an hour is devoted to a 
musical programme, including both instrumental and 
vocal numbers. This introduces a period of relaxation 
into the otherwise strenuous labors of the day. 

The question of the support of the Institute is a very 
practical one. It is unnecessary to say that a staff of 
instructors, such as that we have been contemplating, can- 
not be secured without expense. This expense is required 
not merely for the services of the various lecturers, but in 
case of instructors who are brought from a distance, the 
railroad fares are no small item. At the outset we met 
these financial obligations by holding lectures, the pro- 
ceeds of which were devoted to this purpose. Later on the 
religious communities of the diocese contributed a per 
capita tax of one dollar for each member attending the 
Institute. While this method resulted in raising the neces- 
sary sum, it was realized that it imposed an unjust burden 
on the teaching communities, for the benefits of the Insti- 
tute were clearly to accrue to the parishes in which the 
teachers were engaged. Hence it was that two years ago 
the present equitable and satisfactory method was pro- 
posed and adopted by the pastors who were interested in 
the work of the Institute. At present each parish con- 
tributes ten cents for each child enrolled in its 
school and boarding schools contribute a like sum for 
their pupils. The parishes are at liberty to raise the fund 
in whatever way seems best to them, though the simplest 
method, and one growing in favor, is to ask each child in 
the school to contribute ten cents for this purpose. An 
advantage of this device consists in the fact that it awak- 
ens a direct interest in the children and in their homes for 
the advancement of Catholic education. In any case the 
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present method has proved entirely satisfactory, being 
at once equitable, easy to operate, and adequate in 
returns. 

The advantages of the diocesan Institute are many. We 
may mention a few of the more important here. The most 
obvious result is the increased enthusiasm for their work 
which the teachers gain from the lectures. This is an 
advantage which will not be underestimated by those 
who know the necessity of interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher." New methods and new insight into 
the subjects of the curriculum are, however, not the only 
advantages. The Institute gives the teachers of the 
various communities an opportunity to meet each other 
in an informal way. It thus breaks down the barriers 
which sometimes obstruct intercourse between groups of 
teachers who are all engaged in promoting Catholic edu- 
cation. Thus the general aims of Catholic education 
prevail over the narrower interests of any particular 
school. The various communities within the diocese 
become mutually helpful and a salutary and friendly 
emulation arises from more intimate knowledge. Another 
positive advantage is to be found in the uniformity which 
comes from within. It is theoretically a simple matter 
for authority to impose uniformity from without, but a 
diocesan system in which the unity grows up from within, 
rooted in a recognition of common interests and cultivated 
by the friendly relations of independent groups, will enjoy 
a more vigorous and fruitful growth. 

We may close by calling attention to a final advantage 
of the Institute, namely, its moral effect on the Catholics 
of the community and on the general public. It inspires a 
confidence in the efficiency of our schools which can hardly 
be obtained in any other way. It brings before them in a 
visible and embodied plan the earnestness with which the 
Church promotes the diffusion of knowledge and prepares 
her teachers to bear the light of truth to her children. 

Epwin V. O’Hara. 

Portland, Ore. 


SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE IN EDUCATION 


Who was it that said that principles are pilots, not 
Pilates?) Whoever it was, he would not have been patient 
with the title originally chosen for this article, Compro- 
mises in Education. Compromise has usually an evil 
sound. It implies lowering of standard or deflecting to 
the left or right, pursuing, in a word, the devious course 
of Pilate, who was trying to satisfy both sides by steering 
alternately close to each, not keeping, like a true pilot, 
resolutely to the central channel. Compromise in princi- 
ples is an evil, but compromise in their application may 
be prudence. Perhaps compromise is not the best word, 
although most of us might plead guilty to a knowledge 
of that term and by it might understand better the point 
to be insisted upon in the vast subject of education. 

Books on education seem to establish the rather com- 
forting fact that there is not a noteworthy ¢:iference of 
opinion on the vital topic of developing the mind. The 
practical common sense of mankind, confirmed by what 
it sees going on in the plant and animal world, agrees 
in the larger principles of education. There must be 
interest and activity and theory and practice. The native 
curiosity or desire of knowledge must be stimulated; a 
certain amount of information must be imparted; the 
faculties must be exercised upon the matter, the growing 
mind must be trained to cope with graded difficulties. 
Put in that way, the programme would meet with general 
approval. The problem of vesting the mind is akin to 
the less noble one of clothing the body. We all approve 
of the large rolls of cloth, the measuring tape and the 
ruler; we all see the need of a comfortable, decent and 
well-fitting suit of clothes. The problem consists, it might 
be said, in circling the square, in turning flat quad- 
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rangular pieces of cloth into cylinders and spheres and 
various curved surfaces with the help of the straight 
edges of rulers and scissors. The compromise in educa- 
tion, if the word is permitted, consists in applying the 
truths of science and art to the varying contours of the 
mind by the help of these unvarying and inflexible princi- 
ples of all education. Most experienced educational tail- 
ors believe in cutting the cloth to suit the man; some few 
faddists cut the man to fit their ready-made uniforms. 


BETWEEN LARGE NUMBERS AND SMALL 


The first place ia which the theory of compromise might 
be applied is to the numbers of pupils each teacher should 
have. Unfortunately this difficulty is settled by other 
considerations rather than by the prudence of the educa- 
tor. The number of teachers is small and will likely be 
always small relative to the number taught. The very 
rich can afford a private tutor; the comfortably provided 
can send their children to restricted schools; the people 
will have to force their little ones into classes already 
overcrowded, believing it well they should have a rag to 
clothe their intellectual deficiencies if they cannot have the 
complete outfit. The private tutor might seem ideal, but 
there is an education and a democracy in the rivalry of 
the class-world which is not supplied by the quiet and skil- 
ful coaching of the tutor. Even the teacher is helped by: 
the numbers if they are not too large. 

The size of the school, as well as the size of the class, 
affords another problem of adjustment. Must the col- 
leges all be large and grow into universities? Are all our 
schools to be department stores? This question has been 
recently put and answered in the negative by the grad- 
uates of Amherst College in an address submitted to the 
trustees of their college. The compromise is: Have a 
good college where circumstances of finance or equipment 
do not permit a university; let those who want an educa- 
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tion for a trade or avocation go to the technical schools. 
Professor Gonzalez Lodge in The Classical Weekly (Feb. 
18, 1911), commenting on this address with approval, 
distinguishes between what men are going to do and what 
they are going to be, that is, between what their avocation 
shall be and ‘‘what influence they are going to exert by 
their own personality upon their neighbors.’’ He believes 
that experience and breadth of view will come from a 
modern classical education. ‘‘The proper place for such 
an education is in the small college and not in the large 
university; in the small college men have time to grow 
instead of hustle, the object in view is primarily life and 
not money.’’ 


BETWEEN CLEVER AND DULL STUDENTS 


When the students have assembled in the class-room 
another and growing problem presents itself. Imagine 
a whole street flocking into a tailor shop and insisting 
upon being supplied with suits of clothes, all the same 
size and yet every one a good fit. The tailor might order 
some elastic rubber, but more probably he would call the 
police. Now the teacher has daily and hourly to fit one 
and the same teaching to the miscellaneous sizes before 
him. Will he do kindergarten work with the lowest in 
the class or will he give a university-extension course to 
the brilliant minds at the head of the class? He will have 
to compromise, and this is one of the questions which wor- 
ries much the conscientious teacher. Some make sections 
and so strive to solve the problem. Some ignore the diffi- 
culty and go on in blissful unconsciousness, dispensing 
their wisdom without hampering their progress by any- 
thing so common as a test or questions or repetitions. 
How a teacher is to find the true course is hard to deter- 
mine in every instance. It is something to realize that all 
students have a right to an education, the dunce as well as 
the genius. Some modern theorists believe both extremes 
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are diseases and promise us that the dunce, at least, will 
cease to exist. It is a consummation to be wished, but most 
of the remedies hitherto suggested call for more doc- 
tors for one patient than can be supplied, and then we are 
confronted by the initial problem of supplying teachers. 


BETWEEN TALKING AND QUESTIONING 


The difference between pupils leads naturally to 
another difficulty quite similar, the choice of different 
methods of appeal to the pupils. Will a teacher talk all 
the time or try to get his class to do most of the talking? 
If the writer may be indulged an open confession, he 
would admit that an experience of some years of teaching 
has revealed in him a certain inclination to talk, not 
always controlled with success. To question with tact 
and patience, to perform the daily miracle of curing par- 
tial mental-blindness, to focus the vision by further and 
further suggestion until things that look like trees finally 
disclose themselves as men, and to repeat that process 
over and over again, all this is a tremendous strain upon 
teachers, and it can hardly surprise us that they yield 
frequently to the more flattering and easier occupation of 
listening to themselves lecture. Here is the compromise 
offered by Mr. A. C. Benson in ‘‘The Schoolmaster’’: 
‘‘Some teachers deal largely in questions, but if the class 
is large, it needs almost genius to keep question and 
answer going with sufficient rapidity to insure universal 
attention. Moreover, if the requisite enthusiasm is 
evoked, it requires a good deal of masterfulness to keep 
it within decorous bounds. I myself believe that question- 
ing should be more used in small classes and that with a 
large class a form of lecturing, interspersed with ques- 
tions, is the more effective. But here again the idiosyn- 
erasy of the man comes in. If a teacher has the gift of 
asking questions of a kind that stimulates curiosity by 
the form and makes the answering of them into a brisk 
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species of intellectual lawn tennis, he is probably a very 
good teacher.’’ 


BETWEEN EXPLANATION IN CLASS AND STUDY AT HOME 


Home work, as well as class work, makes its demands 
upon the teacher’s faculty of adjustment. Happy the 
teacher who dismisses his class, not burdened and dis- 
heartened by a heavy load of merely assigned lessons, not 
with a supply of cut and dried answers for cut and dried 
questions, but with lessons that have been explained, 
which have been illuminated by sympathetic and sugges- 
tive teaching and which will call for some original work, 
not wholly uninteresting, on the part of the pupil, work 
which is either to be put in writing or made ready for 
an oral delivery on the following day. A _ particular 
example of this species of compromise is furnished in the 
teaching of Latin and Greek. In Catholic colleges and 
especially in Jesuit schools, a previous explanation, called 
the prelection, is given for the Greek and Latin authors. 
A different system has been followed in most of the other 
schools and colleges of the country, but now the latter 
seem to be clamoring for a better adjustment. To say 
to a class in Latin, ‘‘ Take the next fifty lines,’’ is usually 
only another way of saying, ‘‘Invest a small sum of 
money in a translation.’’ ‘‘A professor in a large univer- 
sity,’’ says Professor Lodge in The Classical Weekly, 
March 4, 1911, ‘‘told me recently that ninety per cent of 
the work done in the classics in that institution was done 
by means of translations.’’ What does the Professor of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, propose as a 
remedy? ‘‘Not more time devoted to Latin and Greek in 
the curriculum, but more time devoted to them in the 
school or class-room. The college system by which the 
freshman class prepares a certain modicum of text for 
recitation in the class-room is fundamentally wrong and 
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must go or we must go.’’ ‘‘It is too absurd for consid- 
eration,’’ Professor Lodge thinks, ‘‘to ask a young man 
of eighteen to prepare a translation of fifty lines in 
Horace after he has been studying Latin for four years.’’ 
In the Classical Journal, January, 1911, an article on 
Factors in Vitalizing Study of the Classics advocates the 
old method of prelections almost as if it were a new dis- 
covery. The precedent of Germany is adduced in favor of 
the practice. <A lecture of Dr. G. Stanley Hall is cited 
on the same side. ‘‘The message of this lecture,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘is, ‘Teach! Teach! Ask no pupil to take a 
step in advance except under direction!’ If the Germans 
do not make weak and dependent students by this method, 
neither need we.’’ The one who wishes to catch up to 
the modern advance in education will need to do no more 
than stand where he is with his world-old methods and 
the rapidly shifting programmes and schemes of today will 
complete their comet-flights in space and come back to 
his system. 

But if modern teachers see once more the advisability 
of old methods, conservative systems must not go to the 
other extreme of doing everything for the student or 
becoming stereotyped in their teaching. Their explana- 
tions should be suggestive, stimulating and not formal 
and exhaustive. Between the lecturer and the mere 
assigner of lessons comes the teacher who will plan the 
campaign, map out the roads, do much of the pioneer 
work, point to the enemy, but will permit his students to 
fight in the battle. 


BETWEEN ANY MEANS AND CERTAIN MEANS 


All other compromises in education are insignificant 
when compared with the most important, which is one 
concerned with the choice of means and their grouping. 
Ex-President Eliot and his school believe that any study 
or work, from sawing and filing in the shop to the sorting 
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and weighing in the laboratory, will give as good an edu- 
cation as reading and writing or parsing and translating. 
Any tool in the universe, it would seem, can fashion brains. 
A dentist could not pull a tooth with his hand-mirror or 
a doctor lance a boil with a stethoscope, or a watchmaker 
mend a watch with a hoe, but an educator can grasp any 
means that is handy to poke into a lad’s brain and bring 
it into order and maturity. These extreme conclusions 
of exaggerated electivism were not followed out, because 
a force of teachers could not possibly be supplied for the 
purpose of catering to every individual taste. Some of 
our universities had schools of veterinary surgery and 
therapeutics, but none of them could supply courses in 
advanced blacksmithing and asphalt-paving and other 
brain-producers of the kind. Again, common sense and 
brief experimentation showed that as the instruments of 
the humblest trade have been perfected in the course of 
years, much more had the established instruments of edu- 
cation received the perfecting touch of time. Reading, 
writing, speaking, in a word, expression in language 
had been the end as well as the means of edu- 
cation for centuries, and thoughtful men saw that so it 
must continue to be because language, and especially the 
classical languages, had been rendered apt for the purpose 
by constant use and because language is close to 
man’s thoughts and will certainly serve as a test of their 
worth even if time had not shown it to be their very best 
discipline. Certain other means of education which have 
in the course of time been improved and are now adapted 
to develop the faculties, may be added to supplement. 
Mathematics may give a more obvious lesson in the strict- 
ness of logic, and initiate its scholar into the world of 
pure science; some special sciences, such as chemistry 
and physics, may focus more sharply the powers of 
observation and open up the world of nature to the young 
mind; history may convey more interesting and useful 
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lessons and reveal the world of the past, but a sane com- 
promise has declared that these additional means should 
fulfill the role of accessories, not of principals. 


BETWEEN COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION OF STUDIES 


As there must be a choice in the means, or a compro- 
mise, to keep to the term in the sense we have been using 
it, there must also be a compromise in the relative promi- 
nence of these means. Modern education has pretty well 
agreed upon the languages, mathematics, some special 
sciences and history as essential means of developing the 
faculties. Modern education does not always admit there 
should be subordination of those means. The tendency 
seems to be to put all these means on the same level, to 
coordinate them in the process of education. In some 
cases, for example, history is treated as practically the 
equivalent in educational force to the study of the classi- 
cal languages, but in order to make it so, its professors 
have assembled around it various subsidiary helps from 
other studies. Composition and analysis and map- 
drawing and debates and fiction and drama and art, in a 
word, every educational device has been centered upon 
history, which becomes in that case a principal study. 

Some writers on eduation, like John Stuart Mill, 
would not seem to admit a large amount of discipli- 
nary value in history. There are two things in 
history, his opinion seems to be, facts and the causal 
connection of facts. The facts he would have imparted 
to students who are not likely to have leisure in after 
life to gather them from private reading; the causal con- 
nection of facts, or the philosophy of history, belongs to 
the professional school. Recent years have witnessed 
an immense activity in historical lines, partly because 
the world is growing old and becoming reminiscent, 
partly because evolutionary theories have put people to 
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studying origins and growths. The schools were prompt 
to respond to the new stimulus, and history which was 
formerly content to be an accessory, now in many places 
has been raised to the dignity of a principal study. By 
the various devices already mentioned as well as by 
others the attempt is made to have the lessons of history 
educate in the process of committing them to memory. 
The attempt has, undoubtedly, met with its share of suc- 
cess, but even with the help of all the means borrowed 
from other subjects to which these means more properly 
belong, it is impossible to deny the truth that history 
for the lower schools is a question of committing facts to 
memory and so not suited to usurp the role of a principal 
study which should appeal to more than one of the mental 
faculties. The coordination of history as a principal 
subject seems to have worked harm in other ways, and 
recently Superintendent Maxwell of New York City has 
expressed regret that the teaching of Greek and Roman 
History should have been taken from the Latin and Greek 
teachers. Another instance of advanced views in educa- 
tion completing the orbit of experimentation and now 
returning to the original point of departure. 

The evils of excessive coordination have never been put 
so strongly as they have been in his recently published 
annual report by President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation. He quotes the views of twenty-one tutors 
who give their opinions on all the Rhodes scholars from 
America or on certain individuals. The reports offer 
rather gloomy reading. Sixteen of the criticisms fasten 
on lack of thoroughness, smattering and dilettanteism. 
The following serve as a specimen: ‘‘I think that their 
training in America has, in most cases, encouraged smat- 
tering in a large number of subjects. As a general rule, 
they know nothing well, but know something about a 
great many things—the kind of knowledge you might get 
from attending public lectures.’’ President Pritchett, 
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commenting on these views, says among other things: 
“‘These shrewd criticisms show unmistakably that the 
average American who goes as a Rhodes scholar to 
Oxford, even though he be a college graduate, finds the 
work to which he is there assigned fully worthy of his 
mettle; and they show also most clearly that in the major- 
ity of cases the student finds difficulty in doing his work, 
arising out of the superficiality and the diffuseness of his 
previous training in the American secondary school and 
in the American college, and the failure of this training 
to give him intellectual power.’’ 

Such criticism might have been confidently expected 
by anyone that has marked the evolution of our educa- 
tion for the past fifty years. Representative pro- 
fessors of America went to Germany for their edu- 
cation. On their return they imposed university meth- 
ods on American colleges; and the colleges, in turn, 
on the high schools. Had they brought back the whole 
German system, education would not have suffered so 
much, although the substitution of a new system in place 
of American traditional systems would have caused some 
difficulty. Perhaps it is this university training in Ger- 
many of American professors that furnishes the sufficient 
explanation of the mushroom growth of electivism. At 
all events, the American college and high school of fifty 
or sixty years ago differed but little in its educational 
system from the corresponding Catholic college and high 
school. The classics were supreme in both and other sub- 
jects were kept as accessories,only; in both there was 
concentration upon definite subjects directed to a definite ° 
aim. There was subordination and not coordination. A 
striking proof of this close unity and singleness of pur- 
pose in teaching may be found in such a book as Good- 
rich’s British Eloquence, now out of print. The book is 
an eloquent testimony of the teaching at Yale in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Chauncey Goodrich was 
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professor of rhetoric there for more than thirty years at 
the time of editing his book. What was the system fol- 
lowed? ‘‘He took,’’ he says in his preface, ‘‘ Demos- 
thenes’ Orations for the Crown as a text book, making it 
the basis of a course of informal lectures on the principles 
of oratory.’’ To Demosthenes, as his notes show, he 
added Cicero, and to both the best orators in English. 
Here was a professor bringing the oratory of Greece, 
Rome, England and America to bear upon one subject, 
the art of public speaking. That concentration of three 
or more literatures upon the acquisition of one art is the 
practice in Catholic colleges and schools today. The 
university methods of coordinate and separate depart- 
ments, each directed to the mastering of some science, not 
of an art, is the characteristic of most other schools and 
colleges in America today. Which system is more likely 
to effect that thoroughness which has been found lacking? 
Francis P. Donne ty, S. J. 
St. Andrew’s on the Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BENEDICTINE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


From its rise in the sixth century up to our own days, 
the Order of St. Benedict has always been preeminently 
a civilizer of nations. St. Benedict himself began this 
work of civilization by destroying the last remnants of 
paganism on Monte Casino, and his sons have faithfully 
continued to spread the light of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion throughout Europe. In proof of the early mission- 
ary and civilizing activity of the Benedictine Order suffice 
it to mention St. Augustine, who, with about forty other 
Benedictines, was sent to England by Pope Gregory I, 
himself a Benedictine, to spread the light of the true 
Faith among the pagan Anglo-Saxons; St. Boniface, St. 
Willibrord, St. Suitbert, St. Pirmin, who preached the 
Gospel of Christ in various parts of Germany; St. Ans- 
gar, who converted Scandinavia; and St. Adalbert, who 
evangelized Prussia, Bohemia and Hungary. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the Benedictine monasteries were so 
many lighthouses that flashed their lights of learning over 
the whole western world. In recompense for these great 
services to mankind, the false reformers of the sixteenth 
century destroyed countless monasteries on the European 
Continent and literally annihilated the Order in England. 
Searcely had it recovered from these reverses when in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the forcible seculari- 
zation of monasteries was inaugurated in Austria and 
spread over the whole of Europe, so that in the first half 
of the nineteenth century nearly all the Benedictine mon- 
asteries uad been appropriated by the secular powers and 
the monks were driven penniless from their homes. But 
phenix-like the Order rose from its ruins and today bids 
fair to regain its pristine splendor. It was due to the 
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severe setbacks which the Order sustained in Europe that 
it could not unfold its wonted activity in the United States 
until a recent date. 

The first permanent establishment of the Benedictines 
in the United States was effected by the late Archabbot 
Boniface Wimmer in the year 1846. The proximate 
oeceasion of this establishment was the scarcity of 
German-speaking priests and the ever increasing number 
of Catholic settlers in the United States. The heart of 
Father Boniface Wimmer, a capitular of the Abbey of 
Metten in Lower Bavaria and at that time a professor at 
the Hollandish Institute in Munich, went out to his spirit- 
ually neglected countrymen in the New World. He knew 
that the best way to help them permanently would be 
to found in the United States a monastery with college 
and seminary, where American-born Germans could be 
prepared for the priesthood. After a few years the semi- 
nary would be in a position to send out its annual quota 
of priests who could minister to the spiritual wants of 
the German population. Having obtained the permission 
of his superiors, Father Boniface entered upon his cher- 
ished plan with all the energy of which this future patri- 
arch of American Benedictines was possessed. King 
Louis I of Bavaria and the Louis Missionary Society 
aided him financially, so that on July 25, 1846, he was able 
to set out for the United States. He was accompanied by 
eighteen young men who had signified their intention to 
enter the Benedictine monastery which Father Boniface 
was to found in the New World. Four of these were 
theological students, while the other founteen were intend- 
ing lay brothers. They arrived in New York on Septem- 
ber 16 and, three days later, left for the place which is 
now called Carrolltown, where Father Lemke had offered 
them a tract of land for building a monastery and a 
school. They reached this place on September 30, but 
remained only two weeks. Bishop Michael O’Connor, of 
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Pittsburg, who was highly pleased at the prospect of 
having a Benedictine monastery and school in his diocese, 
invited them to St. Vincent, a place forty miles east of 
Pittsburg, which was far more suitable for their purpose 
than Carrolltown. Tliey accepted the bishop’s generous 
offer and arrived at their new home October 18, 1846. 
This is not the place to recount the many trials and 
hardships that are unavoidably connected with the 
foundation of a monastery, especially when, as in the 
present case, the founders have neither money nor even 
the necessaries of life, and are almost entirely left to their 
own resources. But God’s blessing rested visibly on the 
nascent community which underwent all these hardships 
in His service. On October 24, 1846, the eighteen com- 
panions of Father Boniface were vested with the habit 
of St. Benedict, and this little band of laborers in God’s 
chosen field was destined to grow and multiply until the 
sphere of their missionary and educational activity 
extended over almost every State in the Union. The first 
Benedictine College in the United States was opened at 
St. Vincent in Pennsylvania in 1849 and had as its first 
director the Rev. Thaddeus Brunner, a capitular of the 
Benedictine monastery at Metten in Bavaria, who had 
been sent by his abbot to assist the youthful Benedictine 
community in the United States. The total enrollment of 
students during the first year of its existence was only 
thirteen. But the number steadily increased; in 1852 the 
enrollment was thirty-two, and two years later it reached 
ninety. The present attendance of St. Vincent’s College 
and Seminary ranges between four and five hundred. 
With the elevation of St. Vincent to an abbey in 1855, 
the educational activity of the Benedictines developed 
very rapidly. At the request of Bishop Cretin, of St. 
Paul, the first Benedictines were sent from St. Vincent 
to Minnesota in 1856. They were the learned and saintly 
Father Demetrius di Marogna, two clerics and two lay 
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brothers. One of the two clerics was the Rev. Cornelius 
Wittman, who is still living as a capitular of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. They settled about two miles 
south of St. Cloud, on the Mississippi, where a log hut 
served as their monastery. From there they ministered 
to the spiritual needs of the neighboring settlements and 
erected log chapels and schools at various places. Some 
of the most thriving towns of Stearns county owe their 
names to the names of the saints in whose honor those 
log chapels had been reared. One of the most lasting 
monuments of Benedictine missionary and educational 
activity in and near the present Abbey of St. John’s is 
the fact that Stearns county, in which the abbey is sit- 
uated, is the most Catholic county in the United States. 
In November, 1857, they opened St. John’s College near 
St. Cloud with one professor and five students. In 1858 
monastery and college were transferred to the neigh- 
boring town of St. Joseph, then, in 1864, to a place near 
the present Collegeville station, and finally to its present 
site in 1866. The number of students that flocked to St. 
John’s steadily increased until the present attendance of 
the College and Seminary is over 350. 

About the same time a party of Benedictines was sent 
from St. Vincent to erect a monastery and a college in 
Kansas. They founded St. Benedict’s College at Atchi- 
son in 1858. Whenever the archabbot of St. Vincent could 
spare some of his men, he would send them out to found 
monasteries and colleges wheresoever they were most 
needed. In this manner arose St. Mary’s College at 
Newark in New Jersey, in 1869; St. Mary’s College at 
Belmont in North Carolina, in 1874; St. Leo College at St. 
Leo in Florida, in 1889; St. Bede College at Peru in 
Illinois, in 1891; St. Bernard College at St. Bernard in 
Alabama, in 1892; the Bohemian College of St. Procopius, 
formerly at Chicago, now at Lisle in Illinois, in 1890; 
and the Benedictine College at Pueblo in Colorado, in 
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1903. The Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey at College- 
ville, Minn., founded St. Martin’s College at Lacey in 
Washington, in 1895; those of St. Mary’s Abbey in New- 
ark, founded St. Anselm’s College at Manchester in New 
Hampshire, in 1888; and those of Mary Help Abbey in 
Belmont, N. C., founded the Benedictine College at Savan- 
nah in Georgia, in 1902. 

The thirteen Benedictine colleges mentioned above are 
conducted by that branch of American Benedictines which 
was transplanted upon American soil by the late Arch- 
abbot Boniface Wimmer and is known as the American 
Cassinese Congregation of Benedictines. This congrega- 
tion at present numbers 439 priests among its members. 
Upon the invitation of Bishop Maurice de Saint-Palais of 
Vincennes, a new colony of Benedictines came to Indiana 
from the venerable old monastery of Kinsiedeln in Switz- 
erland in 1853. They founded the monastery of St. Mein- 
rad in 1854, St. Meinrad’s College in 1855, and St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary in 1866. This branch of American Bene- 
dictines, which at present numbers 203 priests among its 
members, is known as the Swiss-American Congregation 
of Benedictines. Besides the College and Seminary of St. 
Meinrad they conduct the following colleges: Conception 
College at Conception in Missouri; New Subiaco College 
at New Subiaco in Arkansas; Jaspar College at Jaspar in 
Indiana; St. Joseph’s College at Covington in Louisiana; 
St. Mary’s College at Richardton in North Dakota; Mount 
Angel College and Seminary at Mount Angel in Oregon. 

The French Province of the Congregation of the Primi- 
tive Observance founded the Monastery of the Sacred 
Heart at Sacred Heart in Oklahoma in 1874 and conduct 
a college and seminary in connection with their monas- 
tery. At present this congregation has 32 priests. 

In all, the Benedictines in the United States at this 
writing comprise 672 priests and conduct twenty-one 
colleges and six seminaries, with an average attendance 
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of 3,500 students. But their educational activity is not 
limited to college work. Since they have always made 
it a practice to found their monasteries and colleges at 
such places as were most in need of Catholic missionaries 
and educators, they have often found it necessary, espe- 
cially in their pioneer days, to accommodate themselves 
to the needs of the Catholic population and teach the 
elementary branches of learning as well as the higher 
ones. In Minnesota, the two Dakotas, and Oklahoma 
some Benedictines have for a long time been devoting 
themselves very successfully to the civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing of the Indians, while in North Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama and the Bahama Islands some are doing the 
same successful work among the negroes. 

The educational work of the Benedictines in the United 
States has met with great success. It is certainly a great 
advantage to students that all their teachers are members 
of a monastic community, who are not in the least 
influenced in their work by any thoughts of financial 
recompense, but who devote their lives to teaching, 
unmindful of any worldly reward, in accordance with the 
Benedictine maxim: Ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus. 
(That in all things God may be glorified.) Just as the 
individual professors in Benedictine colleges do not make 
teaching merely a means of gaining their livelihood, so 
does also the existence of a Benedictine College, as a 
whole, in no way depend on its financial income. It is part 
of the monastery with which it will stand or fall. The 
education of youth forms part of the daily work of the 
Benedictine monk, and is no more conditioned on financial 
success than the daily recital of his office. Our utilitarian 
men of affairs may shake their heads at such unbusiness- 
like methods, but they cannot grasp that the sole purpose 
of a monastery is to be of service to God and his holy 
Church. The Benedictine educators work on the prin- 
ciple that the thorough Catholic training of youth is the 
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best means of advancing the cause of the Church. Hence 
it is, that the Benedictine monasteries of the United 
States apply most of their surplus revenues towards the 
advancement of their educational institutions and are not 
discouraged even if they conduct their colleges at a finan- 
cial loss. Since the existence of Benedictine colleges does 
not depend on their financial success, Benedictine educa- 
tors do not care merely to have a large number of well- 
paying students; they are on their guard to admit no 
student whose bad habits may exert an evil influence on 
his fellows. Benedictine educators do not cater to the 
whims of those entrusted to their care. They have the 
true welfare of the student at heart, but do not think 
that he is a competent judge of what is conducive to a 
thorough mental and moral training. It is also for this 
reason that the elective method of education, which has of 
late years done so much harm in our American institutions 
of learning, has found no entrance into the Benedictine 
colleges. 

Following the long tradition of their Order, the Bene- 
dictines in the United States have made it a practice to 
erect their monasteries and educational institutions away 
from the distractions and temptations of large cities. In 
consequence, most of their institutions of learning are 
boarding schools. Every method of education has its 
defects, but it can scarcely be denied that a boarding 
school, if it is conscientiously managed and if undesir- 
able students are excluded, is best adapted to build up 
and develop a sterling character in young men. The 
orderly manner of living, the wise distribution of time, 
the edifying example and the imposing personality of the 
Benedictine teacher in his religious gown, his disinter- 
ested devotion to duty, his many self-sacrifices for the 
moral and intellectual advancement of his pupils, in fact, 
everything the students come in contact with in a board- 
ing school that is directed by a Benedictine community, 
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makes a lasting impression on their receptive minds and 
plastic hearts. They become accustomed to obedience, 
regularity, the exact performance of duty and are imbued 
with such principles as will make them good Christians 
and useful members of human society. Unlike the mem- 
bers of most other religious communities, the Benedic- 
tine monk takes the vow of stability, which binds him to 
his own monastery for life. He is, therefore, not trans- 
ferred from one monastery to another at the will of his 
superior, but always remains a member of the monas- 
tery for which he made profession. As a result, the life 
in a Benedictine community has all the advantages of a 
happy family life—and this is perhaps the most beautiful 
feature of the Benedictine Order. This family life 
extends in some degree also to the students at Benedic- 
tine colleges. The officials and the teachers endeavor 
to make the college a second home to their students and 
treat them as a good father would treat his son. The 
discipline is mild and the necessary order is maintained 
rather by paternal admonitions, by appealing to religious 
motives and to the student’s sense of honor, than by 
severer methods. 

The courses of study pursued in Benedictine colleges 
are practically the same as in other American Catholic 
colleges. The Benedictines lay great stress on the classi- 
cal course which, however, in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of the times, includes a thorough training in the 
natural sciences. Some of their colleges also have special 
departments of music, commerce and military training. 
In thoroughness the Benedictine colleges in the United 
States stand second to none. Following in the footsteps 
of their European ancestors they put great stress on 
what years of experience have designated as the essen- 
tials of a thorough education and are not affected by the 
short-lived educational fads which have in recent years 
greatly impeded the efficiency of American educational 
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institutions. The experience of fourteen hundred years 
of educational activity has made the Benedictine Order 
one of the most effective teaching bodies in the world. 
The names of Monte Cassino, Cluny, Bee, Canterbury, 
Fulda, Reichenau, Corvey, ete., are emblazoned in golden 
letters on the history of European civilization. The 
Protestant Reformation and, later, the French Revolu- 
tion and the high-handed secularization of Benedictine 
monasteries and schools have temporarily lessened the 
number of Benedictines and, hence, diminished the extent 
of their educational activity, but have been unable to 
wrest from them their proverbial industry and thorough- 
ness. The great achievements of their forefathers have 
spurred them on to follow in their footsteps. The late 
Archabbot Wimmer, who was the first to transplant the 
Benedictine Order upon the soil of our country, often 
expressed the desire that the Benedictines should do 
for the Church of America in our times what they did 
for the Church of Europe during the Middle Ages. May 
God grant that this free country of ours will never 
impede the growth of religious orders which have ever 
been the great mainstay of the Church and civilization; 
then the time will come when the ardent desire of Arch- 
abbot Wimmer will be realized. Meanwhile the Benedic- 
tine educators will continue their labors in the quiet of 
their monasteries regardless of earthly praise or material 
reward, always true to their motto: Ut in omnibus glorifi- 
cetur Deus. 
Ort, O. S. B. 
St. John’s College, 
Collegeville, Minn, 


HOW TO STUDY THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


There are three questions pertinent to his work which 
every teacher ought to be able to answer. The first is 
What do you teach? the second, How do you teach? and 
the third, Why do you teach? The answers will describe 
more or less fully the content, the method and the ideal of 
the educational work in which he is engaged. 

The first question is easily answered. A teacher is able, 
without hesitation, to tell us that he is teaching history, 
or grammar, or physics, or physical culture, or mathe- 
matics. These are called, very often, the branches taught. 
The programme of a school, which is a combination of 
several branches, is called the curriculum. The word cur- 
riculum is also applied to the total of branches studied in — 
a historical period, or a geographical subdivision of the 
field of history. Thus, we speak of the curriculum of the 
medieval schools or the curriculum of the Roman schools. 
The student of history of education will, therefore, under- 
stand that by the content, curriculum, or branches taught, 
are meant those subjects of study and teaching which 
have engaged the attention of pupils and teacher in some 
particular school, or in all the schools of some period or 
in some locality. 

The question, How do you teach? is answered by a 
description of the method used in teaching. Methods, in 
teaching, as in other activities, may be scientific or 
unscientific. Unscientific methods are haphazard, more 
or less instinctive, and individual, or personal. They may 
be eminently successful, yet they cannot be reduced to 
formulas or general principles. If the teacher who 
uses them is called on to justify his practice, he 
falls back on what he styles common sense. Like Lord 
Mansfield, who, advising a young man of no legal training 
but of practical good sense on the matter of a judgeship 
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to which the young man had been appointed, said, ‘‘Give 
your decision boldly, for it will probably be right, but 
never venture to assign reasons, for they will almost 
infallibly be wrong,’’ so the teacher whose methods are 
unscientific recognizes that his success in teaching is not 
capable of being explained by an appeal to general prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, scientific methods are based on 
the study of the growing mind, and on the conclusions of 
biology, physiology, and psychology. The teacher who 
uses scientific methods has the advantage of knowing the 
reason why he adopts a certain practice, or discontinues 
the use of a certain device. He works intelligently in the 
best sense of that word. He is less exposed than the 
unscientific teacher to fall into mistakes, and he is able 
to impart to others the secret of his success. Scientific 
methods are not all of recent invention. The past, even 
the remote past, had some educators who studied in the 
light of such knowledge as was then available the needs 
of the developing ‘1d of the child. It is the task, there- 
fore, of the studeui vf history to study the efforts, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, of educators in former times to 
find a theoretical justification for the methods used in 
teaching. Neither are all unscientific methods necessarily 
harmful or useless. The human mind often discovered by 
intuition or acquired by experience an educational method 
which it could not justify by appeal to science, but which 
was successful because, as we now see, it really did con- 
form to scientific principles. Thus, the savages knew the 
value of imitation; the Greeks realized the importance of 
expression; the Chinese had a clear conception of the 
practical function of recapitulation, and the Christian 
Church in its liturgy and practice of piety used many 
of the methods of modern education which it did not 
attempt to account for by principles of psychology. It is, 
consequently, also a part of our task in the history of 
education to study those methods, to describe how they 
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were adopted in an unreflecting way, to show to what they 
owed their success and to point out how, when elevated, so 
to speak, to the scientific order, they can be made still 
more successful. 

The question, Why do you teach? is the most difficult 
to answer. Of course, the inquiry has no reference to the 
immediate personal motive. ‘‘I teach because I am paid 
so much a month for teaching,’’ or ‘‘I teach because my 
superiors ordered me to do so,’’ or ‘‘I teach because I 
like the work,’’ or even ‘‘[ teach because I hope in that 
way to please God, and merit heaven,’’ is not the answer 
that is expected. The question bears, rather, on the gen- 
eral educative purpose, or the ideal which the teacher has 
in mind. For instance, ‘‘I teach for the purpose of 
training useful citizens,’’ ‘‘I teach in order to develop 
boys and girls into perfect men and women,”’ or ‘‘I teach 
in order to prepare my pupils for the business of life,’’ 
are answers that come closer to the intent of the question. 
All education may be presumed to be a preparation. For 
what is the pupil to be prepared? The most general 
answer is ‘‘For the life he is to live.’’ The meaning of 
life will, therefore, determine the educational ideal. The 
definition, ‘‘Education is that form of social activity 
whereby, under the direction of mature minds, and by 
the use of adequate means, the physical, intellectual and 
moral powers of the immature human being are so devel- 
oped as to prepare him for the accomplishment of his life- 
work here and for the attainment of his eternal destiny,’’, 
contains the Christian ideal. The savage and primitive 
man at the dawn of civilization educated for the physical 
life alone: to prepare the child to become a useful member 
of the tribe, to teach him how to procure food and cloth- 
ing, defend himself against his enemies and cultivate 
those qualities which made him an acquisition to the 
group in which he was to live, was the sole aim. The 
Chinese educated for the civil-religious-domestic order, 
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which was at once the state, the religion and the family, 
and was not distinct from nature itself. The Hindus 
educated for the religious-social caste. The Persians and 
the Spartans educated for the military-civil state. The 
Greeks and the Romans educated for purely human excel- 
lence, the former laying stress on the artistic and literary, 
and the latter on the practical and institutional, type of 
excellence. Christianity resumed all these phases, physi- 
cal fitness, domestic virtue, civic virtue, human excellence : 
it added another element, preparation for man’s eternal 
destiny, and, making the others subservient to this last, it 
subsumed them all under the principle that the spiritual 
is supreme, and thus coordinated, articulated and vital- 
ized them all in one consistent, living ideal. The student 
of the history of education will find it a most interesting 
and important portion of his task to trace the suecession 
of these ideals and their results in the countries where 
they were operative; he will then study the manner in 
which Christianity superseded them without eliminating 
them; finally, he will trace the development of the Chris- 
tian ideal in its various successive phases. He will note 
how one phase of the supremacy of spiritual interests was 
brought out in the struggle between pagan and Christian 
ideals in the first centuries of our era; he will find another 
phase of it in the institution of monasticism; he will trace 
its later phases in popular education, guild education, the 
institutes of chivalry and the rise and growth of the 
universities. 

The study of the succession of educational ideals and 
of the development of successive phases of the Christian 
ideal will be the most important part of the student’s 
task, because the ideal always influences both the method 
and the content in education. The Christian educator, 
especially, will derive from this study not only a proper 
appreciation and a deeper understanding of the ideal 
which inspires his own work, but also considerable assist- 
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ance of a practical kind in solving the problems which 
confront him. He will realize that the study of the his- 
tory of education does not aim at being informational 
merely, but that it is essentially formative and should be 
brought to bear on his own work. 

Besides the content, the method and the ideal, there are 
other items which the student of history will look for in 
every system of education which he studies. He will be 
interested in educational institutions. He will mark the 
beginning and growth of organized effort in education. 
He will note the attempts at legislation in educational 
matters; he will study the provisions made by the social 
group for the education of its members, the buildings, the 
salaries for teachers, the social status of the teacher, the 
differentation of lower and higher schools, the limitations 
by custom or law of the period of school life, the hygienic 
provisions, the system of rewards and punishments, and 
so forth. He will be attracted to the more human side of 
the problem, especially by the details of school life, and 
the insight which passages in ancient literature afford 
into the thoughts and feelings of those who, centuries ago, 
stood in essentially the same circumstances as he and his 
pupils do today. He will also be interested in the per- 
sonality of the great educators who, either in theory or 
in practice, sought to frame, upbuild or reform educa- 
tional systems. He will not neglect the writings of these 
men, contributions to educational literature, containing 
advice to teachers and pupils, or dissertations on the best 
methods of imparting knowledge. Even text-books, dry 
and formal as some of them are, will be of interest so 
long as they throw light on the tasks which confronted 
those who went before us. Distance in this case lends, if 
not enchantment, at least a mild enjoyment to the study 
of literary specimens which are often devoid of intrinsic 
power to please. The disordered remnants of a Pelasgian 
wall have for the historian whose imagination is properly 
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instructed an interest which a perfect example of modern 
architecture would not be likely to possess. 

All this has a very considerable cultural value. Besides, 
it is an excellent corrective of some defects to which the 
teacher’s life exposes him. There is perhaps no other 
occupation that tends so inevitably as that of teaching 
to narrow one’s outlook on life and hinder the develop- 
ment of one’s interest in the broader fields of literature 
and art. The study of the historical past furnishes a 
perspective into which the teacher’s own work is made to 
fit; the world into which it introduces him, with its strug- 
gles, its sacrifices, its achievements, its failures, not only 
teaches him many useful lessons, but makes demands on 
his sympathies and his loyalty which will not fail to make 
him a better man and a more efficient teacher. 

The mention of loyalty brings us to a question which is 
of paramount importance for the Christian teacher, espe- 
cially for the teacher in our Catholic schools. What 
should be the point of view of the historian of education? 
How is he to reconcile his loyalty to Christian ideals with 
that impartiality which is a primary requisite in the stu- 
dent and teacher of history? To answer this question 
satisfactorily one should first clear up the ideas which one 
has of both loyalty and impartiality. Loyalty is a species 
of devotion. It undoubtedly colors one’s convictions. 
But, it is not itself a convicticn: it is rather an inclination 
or disinclination towards conviction. Any man who is 
loyal to his friend, or his country, or his college, or his 
church will be inclined to believe certain facts which are 
favorable, and disinclined to believe the opposite facts 
which are unfavorable. When the facts are proved, his 
loyalty should not go sc far as to prevent him from seeing 
the truth; it shows itself rather in the pleasure with which 
he accepts what is favorable or the pain with which he 
admits what is unfavorable to the cause. Facts cannot 
be denied, however much they may be regretted. To 
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undo, literally, what has been done is beyond the power 
of even the most loyal. Loyalty, therefore, to the Chris- 
tian point of view does not mean obstinate unwillingness 
to believe anything against the Church. It means merely 
that, where the opponent of Christianity shows too great 
eagerness to believe what is discreditable, the Christian 
historian will accord to the Church that slowness to 
believe which every man extends to his friend when the 
friend is under the shadow of accusation. It means that, 
where the opponent of Christianity exhibits unholy glee 
at the revelation of a blot on the escutcheon of the Church, 
the Christian student, admitting the facts in the case, 
will show a becoming sense of regret. And he will regret 
the fact more than the revelation of it. 

With regard to impartiality, there is little in it except 
the sound. No historian is completely impartial. There 
are, indeed, partisans so pronounced that their histories 
are eulogies, or apologies, or libels, or denunciations, of 
their favorite heroes or pet aversions. There are histo- 
rians who are color blind. In contrast to these, a histo- 
rian is said to be impartial who admits the clear evidence 
of facts and does not resist the compelling force of his 
conclusions. In this sense a Christian student of the his- 
tory of education may be, and should be, as impartial as 
the opponent of Christianity. He will admit the facts 
when the evidence compels him to do so. He has nothing 
to gain by suppressing them, and nothing to fear from the 
admission of them. ‘‘The truth does not fear the truth,” 
said Leo XIII, in reference to the publication of the 
Vatican archives. And in educational matters especially, 
although the accusations are shouted from the housetops, 
the Church’s record is so noble, her services so signal 
even in matters not directly covered by her divine charter 
to ‘‘ Teach all nations,’’ that the admission of all the facts 
in the case leaves an overwhelmingly large balance on the 
credit side. ‘‘Tell the truth and shame the devil’’ is a 
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somewhat homely maxim which we can take to heart 
without any intended discourtesy towards our accusers. 
When, however, the facts are admitted, there remains 
the task of interpreting the facts. And it is in this task 
that every historian is more or less a partisan. If a his- 
torian could bring to ascertained facts a mind completely 
devoid of conviction, he might be said to interpret them 
impartially. What really happens is that the historian 
always interprets the facts in accordance with his own 
convictions. Hitherto, we have been on the defensive in 
the matter of the history of education. We have been 
content, when we were able, to nail a lie, as the saying is, 
or to point out a flagrant instance of misinterpretation. 
Too long, unfortunately, we have delayed to tell the story 
of the Church’s educational career as we understand it. 
Meantime, the story has been told, but with what degree 
of impartiality our current text-books on the subject bear 
only too ample witness. The history of education has been 
written from the point of view of anti-Christian partisan- 
ship. The party prejudice has not always gone so far as 
to blind the historian to facts or to induce him to misstate 
the facts outright. But in almost every instance, so far 
as English literature on the subject is concerned, there 
is the partisanship of faulty and hostile interpretation. 
It is time for us to study the facts with a partisanship of 
the opposite kind. We have the best right to interpret 
the facts. We are in the position of the defendant in 
the suit, and our case, if, largely through our own fault, 
it has not been heard first, should be heard last, before 
sentence is pronounced. We have not only the best right 
in law and honesty of purpose, but the best right in scien- 
tific method. For we claim to be the heirs of the Church’s 
educational spirit, and, as such, we may be presumed to 
have a better understanding of her intentions and pur- 
poses. In America, at least, this point in our favor is 
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admitted. We are called on to give our account of what 
the Church has done, and we are assured a respectful 
hearing. 

Our point of view, therefore, as students of the his- 
tory of education should be frankly and fearlessly Chris- 
tian. We should have a proper respect for the stubborn- 
ness of facts. But in the interpretation of facts we claim 
the right, which every historian exercises, of putting them 
in the light in which we see them. Being loyal to our 
Church, we admit with regret those facts which are not 
to the credit of men, institutions and epochs which repre- 
sent her; but we need not hesitate at the same time to 
read the facts—all the facts, so far as we can ascertain 
them—as loyal children of the Church. Ideally impartial 
interpretation is an unattainable dream. This much, how- 
ever, is in our favor: a partial partisanship of interpre- 
tation being humanly inevitable, the partisanship of love 
and loyalty is surely preferable to a partisanship of 
jealousy and hatred, as light is to be preferred to dark- 
ness, and, in general, the positive, the constructive, the 
sanely conservative, to the negative, the destructive, the 
irresponsibly irreverent. 

The Christian ideal of education is a synthesis of all 
the elements contained in pre-Christian ideals, with the 
addition of the spiritual element, which, as a center of 
organic unity, articulates all the others into one vital con- 
ception of the meaning of education. The Christian ideal 
should, consequently, be used as a test by which to judge 
the ideals that preceded it, as a standard of comparison 
by which they may be estimated in their shortcomings as 
well as their good qualities. It serves also as a principle 
of unification for the study of the events which took place 
in the educational world after the advent of Christianity. 
The supremacy of spiritual interests as enunciated in the 
question ‘‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
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world and suffer the loss of his own soul?’’ is the prin- 
ciple for which the Christian Church has stood consist- 
ently throughout her career. The application of it, how- 
ever, varies with the conditions of each educational epoch. 
The study of those conditions and of the manner in which 
the principle was applied to them will lead to a better 
understanding of the problems which confront us today 
and throw light on the policy by which the Church 
throughout the world is dealing with them. 
Turner. 
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The wise and prudent Saint Dominick, being asked by 
a curious disciple in what books he had studied to lay 
the foundations of his great learning, answered: ‘ My 
son, chiefly in the book of charity, for that teaches 
everything.’’ Anecdotes such as this sometimes trouble 
conscientious modern readers, who are not accustomed 
to have the praise of books conditioned, Jealous readers 
take alarm at once, and feel obliged to believe either that 
hooks are not really a blessing to the world, or that holy 
men have talked foolishly. Yet in most cases the holy 
men have not really questioned the value of a good book 
in good time and place. Saint Dominick found the book 
of charity open in the quiet library as well as on the peo- 
pled highway, and his answer is but poorly understood by 
those who find in it nothing but a narrowing prohibition. 
Ile evaded the implied request for advice as to choosing 
books in order that he might rather give the warning how 
to read, Ile was not a worse but a better friend to books 
for recognizing their comparative insignificance. By 
admitting them even to a secondary importance in the 
order of charity, which is so much loftier than the order 
of intellect, he gave them an intelligible purpose, and 
hence a lasting value. He placed the act of reading in 
relation to an end so high that its importance can never 
be brought in question. This, and not our indiscriminate 
praise, is true appreciation of books. 

Jatholic readers in twentieth century America do not, 
on the whole, value their books too highly. Perhaps they 
do not value them highly enough; for the great books, if 
valued rightly, would often enable them to laugh to scorn 
the little books attacking faith. But all our books are not 
great books: matters have but grown worse since an 
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eccentric character in one of Disraeli’s novels could com- 
plain with reason that ‘‘nine-tenths of existing books are 
nonsense, and the only good books are clever refutation.”’ 
And readers, Catholic as well as Protestant and infidel, 
care increasingly less for discrimination. They praise 
their books in the gross. They seldom make that definite 
adjustment of importance between a man and his books 
which is the beginning of reading. And yet a book is not 
a safe possession on any other terms. For books, though 
not immediately human, have this much of human nature 
about them: that they are easily spoiled for use by 
prosperity. 

Viewing the matter in the light of a century of literary 
history, one perceives that much of our indiscriminate 
praise of books is but ancient prudery inverted. Reaction 
against the brutality that is said to have hastened the 
death of Keats, or the clamorous insular morality that 
published and exulted over the domestic frailties of Byron 
and Shelley, runs easily into another extreme. We order 
things differently today. The modern gentle reader, 
especially the modern gentle feminine reader, is apt to 
look with painful seriousness on books as books, and most 
urgently to belabor whoever dares suggest that books, 
unlike babies, do not justify their existence merely by 
being born. And yet good books are so numerous today 
that readers can only gain by ruthless criticism. No 
perfervid poet in twentieth century America need sup- 
press his noble rage because he fears the prudes: he will 
have them with him. No genius born before his time need 
fear to be ‘‘snuffed out by an article’’: the present Mrs. 
Grundy goes to lectures on advanced thought and bends 
herself rather to snuff out the old fireside proprieties. 
The gentle reader who is fluttered by every threatened 
restriction on reading forgets that the world has moved. 
Books are not now on suffrance: in reputation, at least, 
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they have come into their own. The old problem of bring- 
ing books to bear on the common life of men is no nearer 
solution. It is only complicated by the growing modern 
sentiment that makes respect for books conventional. 

It is not true of all books that they ‘‘do preserve as in 
a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of the living 
intellect that bred them.’’ The modern writers who use 
that stately phrase without discrimination could never 
have originated it. The splendid fervor of a religious 
human purpose—splendid, though mistaken—glorified for 
Milton the books in which he saw that purpose reflected, 
and blinded him to the multitude of dull and evil books 
which existed in his day as well as in our own. And Mil- 
ton, as a poet, spoke not literally, but with a poet’s license. 
In the light of the subsequent history of even so enduring 
a book as ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ there is something pathetic 
in its author’s vehement reiteration that ‘‘books are not 
dead things.’’ For the doctrinal intention which was to 
Milton the life of his book is dead indeed to most modern 
readers, and all that remain is the beauty and the formal 
majesty which were to him—no pantheist—only the per- 
fection of inanimate clay. Those who love beauty more 
than virtue may hold that this was, indeed, ‘‘the purest 
efficacy and extraction of the living intellect’? of John 
Milton. But for the ordinary book no such claim can 
be made without traducing ordinary human nature. 

That the purest efficacy of any living intellect may be 
preserved in a book is a large assumption. ‘‘Living’’ is 
a word of transcendent significance, in spite of all the 
leveling pretentions of science. If it means anything in 
connection with intellect it means the vital communicat- 
ing spirit that moves and thinks, in sharp distinction from 
the objective communicable matter that is thought and 
suggested. It may happen that a book preserves a fuller 
and finer measure of intellectual efficacy than has been 
set in motion by all the acticn of its writer’s history. It 
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does often happen that the influence of a book is almost 
miraculous; and the fascination in the study of books 
probably lies in this fact, that here in greater purity and 
distinctness than in any other enduring sensible med- 
ium may be traced the record of a power beyond 
sense. Yet if one is loyal to life as well as to books, one 
ean hardly escape the conviction that the ‘‘ purest efficacy 
of a living intellect’’ is something much too fine, too per- 
sonal, too immediately operative for good and evil to be 
preserved unweakened to an ink and paper immortality, 
or to permit of concentration in any vial less sensitive and 
potent than a conscious human soul. 

The relative importance of men and books is preserved 
in praise such as this of Milton’s, by the exaltation of 
both: sincerity and passion refine true eloquence from 
mawkishness as by a miracle of instinct. But there is no 
miracle in the modern indiscriminate praise of books. 
Milton could praise books highly because he believed in 
a high religious mission in human life and literature: the 
modern indiscriminate praise, on the contrary, approves 
most often such books as leave one doubtful whether life 
and literature have any mission at all. Milton could 
become vehement in praising books, because he believed 
intensely in a difference between good and evil, and 
thought he saw in books a means of propagating the truth 
that was good: the modern indiscriminate praise likes to 
play that good and evil are conventions, and values books 
in proportion as they represent, not a compelling truth, 
but a purient and pragmatical nothingness. In absolute 
contradiction to Milton this modern praise too often feeds 
respect for books on distrust of human purpose. It makes 
books spring from an unimaginable, self-sufficing origin, 
to be the flower of a process finer than human living, as 
if books—except one great book that lies beyond the range 
of this discussion—were not made, some by writers and 
some by readers, but all by men. 
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The idea of writing for the sake of writing, or of read- 
ing for the sake of reading, probably never entered the 
minds of the master spirits of literature. Says Fulke 
Greville of Sir Philip Sidney: ‘‘His aim was not writing, 
even while he wrote; nor his knowledge moulded for tables 
or schools, but both his wit and understanding bent upon 
his heart, to make himself and others, not in words or 
opinion, but in life and action, good and great.’’ We 
laugh at the moral pretentions of some of our older novel- 
ists, but such pretentions, though extravagant, were an 
instructive recognition of the necessity of justifying one’s 
book. It is only in modern times that we have begun, as 
a distinguished English writer, Frederic Harrison, puts 
it, ‘‘to pride ourselves on our power of absorbing print, 
as our grandfathers did on their gift of absorbing port.’’ 
It is only since so large a part of mankind has grown 
sedentary and bilious that we forget the native dignity of 
life and personality, and descend to overlay our con- 
sciousness with any lettered page that comes to hand. 
We speak the lines of Shakespeare’s pedant without per- 
ceiving the irony of the writer: ‘‘Sir, he hath never been 
fed of the dainties that are bred in a book; he hath not eat 
paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink; his intellect is 
not replenished; he is only an animal, only sensible in the 
duller parts.’’ 

Very great intellects have often a touch of madness, 
and so do books that are great enough for serious atten- 
tion. It is well for both that they be made to feel at times 
the restraining touch of a commonplace human under- 
standing. The highest compliment a man can pay his 
books is to hold them to a human accountability, and to 
recognize that they may be as troublesome to his peace 
of mind as are his intimate friends. The utmost appre- 
ciation that can be afforded to genius as genius is finely 
expressed in a line of the poet Gray: 
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‘‘Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great.’’ 
Gray speaks for his own province, of poetry, but the 
same valuation holds throughout literature. Even his- 
tory, building professedly on facts and not on imagination, 
requires its reader to be ever alert, ever ready to match 
his own firm soul against some challenge of author or 
material. There is a very noble concession and warning 
in one of the last public utterances of a great Catholic 
historian. In his ‘‘Lecture on the study of History,’’ 
Lord Acton tells his students: ‘‘The weight of opinion is 
against me when I exhort you never to debase the moral 
currency, or to lower the standard of rectitude, but to try 
others by the final maxims that govern your own lives.’’ 
These final maxims persist, while the apparently solid 
facts of history have a trick of changing. The generally 
accepted dictum that history must be rewritten for each 
new generation suggests the cynical reply of Faust to 
Wagner: 
‘*My friend, the ages that are past 

Are as a book with seven seals made fast, 

And what we call the spirit of the age 

Is but the spirit of the gentlemen 

Who glass their own thoughts in the pliant page, 

And image back themselves.’’ 

And, indeed, one may say without exaggeration that 
books are largely a field of conflict between writer and 
reader as to which shall ‘‘image back himself.’’ Lord 
Acton was in many respects the most learned man and 
the greatest historian of the last generation, and his devo- 
tion to the facts of history was the trait of his character 
which the world knew best. Yet he continues, in the lec- 
ture already quoted: ‘‘Modern history touches us so 
nearly, is so deep a question of life and death, that we 
are bound to find our way through it, and to owe our 
insight to ourselves.’? Such a declaration from a sober 
historian gives value to a paradox which was merely fan- 
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tastic, when propounded by an irresponsible mystic. ‘‘It 
is not history that teaches conscience to be honest,’’ says 
Amiel’s Journal; ‘‘it is conscience that educates history. 
Fact is corrupting—it is we who correct it by the persist- 
ence of our ideal. The soul moralizes the past in order 
not to be demoralized by it.’? Of course, fact is not cor- 
rupting—quite the reverse. But facts seen through the 
clouded lens of a human personality may easily assume 
the shape and colors of evil, and all book facts are seen 
through a double lens. For good or evil, then, the soul 
of the reader must bring with it the light that shall largely 
determine the effect. 

It is really a dull reader who is ever so entirely satis- 
fied with his book as to hear it praised without impa- 
tience. ‘‘For this, I conceive, Phaedrus is the evil of writ- 
ing, and herein it closely resembles painting. The crea- 
tures of the latter art stand before you as if they were 
alive, but if you ask them a question they look solemn and 
say not a word. And so it is with written discourses. 
You could fancy they speak as though they were pos- 
sessed of sense, but if you wish to understand what they 
say, and if you question them about it, you find them 
repeating but one and the self-same story.’’ The greater 
the book, the greater the sense of incompleteness on fin- 
ishing it: it must be so, because our deeper longings do 
not stir to a small suggestion. It is only ignorance that 
can believe in a library of perfect books: one easily learns 
the names of the great books—one must learn something 
of the kind at school—but one does not easily find time for 
real acquaintance. Hence comes much of the praise that 
is scandal in disguise. 

Every persistent reader knows something of this expe- 
rience: a mood in which the good book and the bad book 
are equally a burden to the soul. The mere reader encoun- 
ters such an experience despondently, the great creative 
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artists turn fiercely for relief in new production; but 
both are dissatisfied. The mood in question is not to be 
dispelled by the modern wiseacre’s prescription of a 
change from book to book—that milk for babies: it is a 
mood xo find impediment and disgust in mere literal real- 
ity: it hates the never-ending physical dull plodding 
through the resisting mass of a printed page that it knows 
can only end in shadows and surmises. Books are small 
indeed when measured starkly with a lonely human soul, 
and their help in moments of human anguish is seldom 
other than remote or accidental. The best of them can- 
not sustain consistently the demands of everyday human 
intercourse. The confession that our greatest books are 
weak and imperfect is oftenest a confession of love, but 
it is none the less a confession of real failure, and must 
be made by every reader not too dull to risk an aspiration. 
The confession of failure in reading is a story as old 
as history. Plato, in the myth of the Phaedrus from 
which we have already quoted, would have us believe that 
the failure was foretold at the very invention of books: 
“‘Theuth began, ‘this invention, O King, will make the 
Egyptians wiser and better able to remember, it being 
a medicine I have discovered both for memory and wis- 
dom.’ The King replied: ‘Most ingenious Theuth, one 
man is capable of giving birth to an art, another of esti- 
mating the amount of good or harm it will do in to those 
who use it. Now you, as the father of letters, have 
ascribed to them, in your fondness, exactly the reverse 
of their real effects. For this invention of yours will pro- 
duce forgetfulness in the minds of those who use it, by 
causing them to neglect their memory, inasmuch as from 
their confidence in writing they will recollect by the aid 
of foreign symbols, and not by the natural use of their 
own faculties. Your discovery, therefore, is a medicine 
not for memory, but for recollection; for recalling, not 
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for keeping in mind. And you are providing for your 
disciples a show of wisdom without the reality. For 
acquiring by your means much knowledge, while in fact 
they will, for the most part, know nothing at all; and 
moreover will be disagreeable persons to deal with, as 
having become wise in their own conceit.’’ 

The same confession is made for every generation of 
readers, in one form or another, by men who like Plato, 
think nobly of the soul. Petrarch, at the very summit 
of the vaunting Renaiscence, confesses that ‘‘ Books 
have brought some men to knowledge, and some to mad- 
ness.’’ The long quotation from Plato would lose much 
of its pertinence for us if we were ignorant of its date. 
When Socrates, continuing the dialogue with Phaedrus, 
applies the lesson to ‘‘you moderns,’’ it is difficult to 
remember that he is not speaking to the graduates of 
twentieth century normal schools and reading circles, but 
to the pupils of the Athenian Sophists, four hundred 
years before the Christian era. | 

With all their limitations books are full of marvelous 
possibilities. Under God’s providence they help to shape 
at once the vast epochal changes of the world, and the 
most intimate hidden moments of personality. For wis- 
dom and virtue, for solace and enjoyment, they are indeed 
a medicine, in spite of Plato’s fabling. And yet, of 
themselves, they are nothing—as Plato wished to warn us. 
One human mind lends them a meaning, and another 
human mind must color and enlarge that meaning into 
life. That which a man’s own habit of life and thinking 
dispose him to look for in a book, that he will almost 
certainly find—if not by attraction or imitation, then by 
mere repulsion. Not our books, then, but ‘‘our acts, our 
angels are, or good or ill’’ and ‘‘these fatal shadows”’ 
which walk by us even in our reading determine for us 
what we shall take from our books. Insistent deference 
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to books as books is hence an insult to the human will. 
It is a denying of personal responsibility. Man cannot 
afford to look directly at books for themselves, but only 
as Thoreau said he looked at nature, ‘‘with the side of his 
eye.’’? Or, rather, man must look boldly through and 
beyond books to the religion and humanity which they 
serve. He must come to his books full charged with high 
personal convictions, with assured hope, with sweetness 
and light within him, with heroic passion and beauty and 
joyousness in his own life—or he will find none of these 
things in his reading. Or, at least, he must come with the 
humble desire of these things, that he may even see their 
brightness from afar. And so, in any case, his study must 
be first and chiefly in the book of charity—‘‘for that 
teaches everything.’’ 

The most immoderately worded praise of books prob- 
ably falls far short of bringing any reader to a fitting 
appreciation of the best that has been written. No praise 
that inspired readers with a noble, happy purpose could 
be immediate. It is well to assure the world again and 
again, even the book-ridden world of today, that good 
reading is worth while. But it is never well to throw 
the praise of books into terms of life, and to depreciate 
life in order that books may be more highly valued. Life, 
to be respected, must be free to rise above its accidents. 
And pessimism, the lack of respect for life, is already a 
crying evil of our age. An age of pessimism may praise 
books, but it cannot value or use them; for books as the 
interpreters of life, can be for such an age no more than 
mirrors of nothing. 

James A, Hartigan. 

South Boston, Mass. 
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In the leading article of the Review for March, the 
Reverend William Turner, S. T. D., while making an 
opportune and forcible plea for a more thorough exploita- 
tion of the original sources of educational history,' 
adduces many reasons why we should have a history of 
education from the pen of a Catholic. Existing treatises 
on the history of education are shown by Dr. Turner to 
be inadequate, deficient, and, in some instances, false. 
The exceptions taken by the reviewer to Painter’s His- 
tory of Education are particularly to the purpose. In that 
volume of the International Education Series, there is 
another lacuna which should not be permitted to go un- 
noticed; it is the omission of all reference to St. John 
Zaptist De La Salle. This hiatus in ‘‘A History of Edu- 
cation’’ is all the more amazing, as Mr. Painter lavishes 
unstinted commendation on A. H. Francke for a line of 
endeavor which had been originated, and even more com- 
pletely followed, by St. De La Salle. 

In the account Painter gives of Francke, we read: ‘‘In 
1691 the University of Halle was founded, and the fol- 
lowing year, through the influence of Spener, Francke 
was appointed Professor of Greek and Oriental Lan- 
guages, and at the same time pastor of a suburban church. 
Here in Halle he accomplished a great work, which stands 
in educational history almost without a parallel. The 
beginning was very humble. The poor were accustomed 
to assemble on Thursday before the parsonage to receive 
alms. The thought occurred to Francke that the ocea- 
sion might be improved for religious instruction. He 
invited the crowd of old and young into his house, and 
along with bread administered spiritual food. He learned 


'“Sources of the History of Education,” by William Turner, The 
Catholic Educational Review, March, 1911, pp. :99-211. 
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the condtions of the poorer classes, and his heart was 
touched by their ignorance and need. He deprived him- 
self of comforts to administer to their necessities.’” 

In connection with this excerpt from Painter’s History 
of Education, published in 1886, consider the extract 
below, taken from Canon Blain’s Life of St. John Bap- 
tist De La Salle, first published at Rouen in 1733. 

‘1684 was a year of famine in and around the city of 
Rheims. The starving poor from the country round 
about flocked into the capital of the province and, together 
with the indigent of the town, made of Rheims a veritable 
hospital. * * * That year, so direful, was a year of 
heroic virtue and of extraordinary merit for John Bap- 
tist De La Salle; for it furnished him the occasion of 
practising the greatest of the corporal and of the spiritual 
works of mercy. * * * He gave away a large patri- 
mony and deprived himself even of the means of liveli- 
hood for the relief of those in distress. It was hard to 
say which was more pleasing to him; to become poor, or 
to be rich so that he might assist the poor. * * * 

He did not, however, distribute his wealth at hazard. 
* * * The charitable priest, seeing assembled under 
his eyes so many destitute persons, studied their char- 
acters in order to give them suitable advice. By pious 
remonstrances, prudent corrections and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, he strove, while relieving their bodily wants, to 
heal their souls of the maladies to which they were a prey. 
A distribution of alms took place at his house every 
morning. * * * Become poor in assisting the poor, 
he himself had later to go from door to door to beg the 
necessaries of life.’’® 

Francke took up his residence in Halle in 1692. It was 
accordingly after that date that he dispensed bread and 

*“A History of Education,” by F. V. N. Painter, pp. 258-9, reprint 
, La. Vie du Bienheureux Serviteur de Dieu, Jean-Baptiste De La 
Salle, Instituteur des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, par M. lAbbé 


Jean-Baptiste Blain, Pubilée en 1733, Rééditée a Paris en 1889, pp. 
146-7. 
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instruction to his poor visitors. Now, in 1684, eight years 
before Francke settled in Halle, St. John Baptist De La 
Salle had done in Rheims all that Francke did later in 
the Saxon city on the Saale. The Saint gave away a large 
fortune and devoted himself by vow for a long lifetime to 
the arduous labors of schoolmaster. Francke deprived 
himself of comforts to administer to the necessities of the 
poor; St. John Baptist De La Salle had eight years pre- 
viously deprived himself of even necessaries for the relief 
of the indigent, and that he might, in the interests of the 
most needy class of society, found a teaching congregation 
on the enduring cornerstone of evangelical poverty. 
Francke did something for the people of one small town; 
St. De La Salle founded schools in Rheims, Paris, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Grenoble and Rome, and moreover, he insti- 
tuted a society of teachers that has long since spread the 
world over. With all these differences of priority, excel- 
lence and universality in favor of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle, he gets no mention whatsoever from Mr. Painter 
in ‘‘A History of Education;’’ whereas an imitator, 
Francke, is credited with methods that had been devised 
and publicly followed years before by the founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

Here we have a suppression of important facts and an 
undue prominence given to such as are merely second- 
ary—a distortion all the stranger as it proceeds from a 
presumably enlightened source. If such wrongs can not 
be entirely righted, it were well that they should at least 
be exposed. The publication of a Catholic source book 
of the history of education would do much to eradicate 
error, to advance the cause of truth, and to bring to light 
hitherto unrecognized contributions to the developing 
science of pedagogy. 

Joun J. Tracy. 
Clason Point Military Academy, 
West Chester, New York City. 
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If there is any one lesson taught by the history of 
civilization in such a manner as to leave no room for 
doubt or misinterpretation it is that reckless and whole- 
sale experimenting in the field of education should not 
be permitted. Of course, progress in education, as in 
other fields, demands that experiment be employed to 
test the validity of theory, but the experiment must be 
conducted with all the care which the gravity of the 
situation demands; and it should be limited to as small 
a number of children as the nature of the case will permit, 
for under the best of circumstances the happiness and 
wellbeing of the children experimented upon are at stake, 
and where no restrictions are placed upon the numbers 
the stability of the social order may easily be undermined. 
Whether it be due to the intoxication caused by our 
incalculable natural resources or to the fact that our 
population, upon whom ultimately rests 

RECKLESS the responsibility of government, is made 
EDUCATIONAL up largely of the millions who have been 
EXPERIMENTS pushed out of older countries and have not 
yet had time in this country to develop 

respect for authority or to set up sane standards, it re- 
mains true that we have been indulging in educational 
experiments with a recklessness and on a scale that have 
never before been attempted by any civilized nation. 
However, if not in justification, at least in palliation of 
this procedure, it should be borne in mind that our situa- 
tion in this country is characterized by many special diffi- 
culties. Our population is heterogeneous to the last 
extreme, our cities are the meeting-ground of the nations 
of the earth. Out of the babel of tongues, the conflict 
of national customs and the clash of divergent religious 
beliefs the schools are called upon to develop a homoge- 
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neous nation. The history of education provides no 
adequate solution for the difficulties which confront us, 
and hence it was to be expected that educators would 
resort to theory and experiment for light in the shaping 
of our policies. It is not, therefore, the fact of experi- 
menting, but its extent and recklessness, that is open to 
objection. 
Our democratic form of government rests on the in- 
telligence of the individual citizen and hence it is most 
natural that we should adopt the policy of 
COMPROMISE affording to each child born to the nation an 
AND THE opportunity of obtaining at least an ele- 
LITTLE RED mentary education. Since English is the 
scHOOLHOUuSE language of the country, all of our children 
should be taught its use; otherwise, they will 
not be able to take an intelligent part in the life of the 
commonwealth. Under these circumstances, the common 
school in which the children of every nationality should 
meet on an equal footing to study our language and to 
learn the duties of citizenship seemed to be demanded. 
Prudence might have suggested the advisability of test- 
ing the plan thoroughly on a small seale, but with our 
characteristic impatience of delays we straightway de- 
creed that the common school should be called into exist- 
ence in every village and hamlet in the land. And once 
this decree of the sovereign people went forth, it were 
high treason to question its wisdom. The fact that it was 
a compromise begotten of dire necessity was soon for- 
gotten, and the little red schoolhouse was enthroned on 
the altar of the nation. 
In several of the countries of Europe the children are 
bi-lingual or multi-lingual, but in the common schools of 
this country the children acquire a very 
MISSING AN questionable mastery of English alone. We 
OPPORTUNITY cannot teach all the foreign languages, and 
as one nationality has as good a right as 
another to have its language taught, if any language 
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other than English is to find a place in the curriculum, we 
compromise by teaching English alone and straightway 
convince ourselves that this is the best conceivable sys- 
tem and look down with pity on the ignorance of poor 
benighted foreigners, who grow up with the easy use of 
several languages. Nor are we concerned with the com- 
ments sometimes passed upon us by students of education 
who point out the wonderful opportunity for learning 
the various languages afforded our children through the 
cosmopolitan character of our school population, and the 
incomprehensible neglect of our natural resources in this 
direction by those who are responsible for our educational 
system. 
Again, we are so anxious to make patriots or ward poli- 
ticians in the shortest possible time out of the multitudes 
who annually reach our shores in search 
HASTY of gold that we cannot wait for our 
AMERICANIZATION customs to solidify or for our traditions 
to take root in the lives of their chil- 
dren. We deem it our chief duty to remove from the chil- 
dren of our immigrant population all trace of the national 
customs and family traditions that for countless genera- 
tions served in guiding the footsteps of their forefathers 
through the formative period of childhood and youth to 
secure manhood. That the children lose their respect for 
authority and their reverence for parents does not seem 
to concern us. Since the education which we give our 
children in the public schools usually results in depriving 
them of virtues that were long held to be necessary to the 
wholesome development of their characters, we 
STRANGE immediately conclude that we have made another 
virTUES great discovery. What was formerly supposed 
to be virtue is now seen to be vice, and what 
many reactionaries and old fogies believed to be vice, we 
now know to be virtues. Mr. LaRue, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Augusta, Maine, assures us that 
‘‘so-called irreverence, disobedience, and impudence are 
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but the first crude expressions of a fiery, straightforward, 
independent nature—something to thank God for, not to 
wail over.’’* 
In the matter of religion, as in that of language and 
national customs, we proceeded without hesitation. It 
was apparent that the various forms of re- 
A PATAL ligion which counted their adherents among 
COMPROMISE our citizens could not all be taught in the 
school. Horace Mann found the remedy in 
banishing religion from the school and leaving the reli- 
gious instruction of the children to the churches. It is 
true that the Catholics and the Lutherans protested, but 
their protest went unheeded. They built and supported 
their own schools so that religion might be developed in 
the hearts of their children and enthroned as the guar- 
dian of morals and the saving influence in forming the 
characters of our future citizens. The proposal of the 
Catholics and Lutherans to have denominational schools 
supported out of the public funds met with little favor 
among the denominations that feared the Catholic 
Church, through her teaching orders, would thus gain an 
undue advantage. While it was suspected that the banish- 
ing of religious instruction from the schools might weaken 
the religious life of the nation, it was thought better to 
compromise, even at this cost; if they could not have the 
whole child, like the false claimant before the throne of 
Solomon, they demanded their half, and as a consequence 
religion died in the hearts of the children. 
Seventy years of this experiment have resulted in emp- 
tying our churches and in filling our prisons. We are not 
daunted by the fact that during the last decade 
GLORYING we averaged 147 felonious murders per million 
IN OUR per annum, as against 3 in Canada, and 14 as 
SHAME the highest record in Europe. We have more 
divorces in a year than all the rest of the civil- 
ized world. Our carelessness of human life permits an 


*Daniel Wolford LaRue, The Church and the Public Schools, The 
Educational Review, May, 1909. 
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industrial holocaust annually which so far transcends the 
fatalities in other countries as to stagger the imagination. 
But all this is not sufficient to cause our unalterable faith 
in the value of our plan to waver for a moment. In fact, 
we have forgotten all about the pitiful compromise in our 
action and hail the policy of Horace Mann as the ‘‘great- 
est educational discovery of the century.’’ We move so 
rapidly in the van of progress that we are a little 
ashamed of France because it took her so long to adopt 
our policy of secularization, and we pity Germany be- 
cause, in spite of her evident progress in other matters, 
she is still so far under the dominance of superstitution 
that she insists on religion being taught in her schools, 
That patriotism wanes, that corruption and graft run 
riot in our municipal politics, that intellectual and 
esthetic standards are being steadily lowered among the 
masses of our people, that crime is multiplying beyond 
measure,—none of these things, nor all of them together, 
are sufficient to make us pause and reconsider the wisdom 
of our policy. We are deeply sorry, in fact, for our 
benighted English cousins, for as Professor Dewey tells 
us, ‘‘ Nothing, I think, struck the American who followed 
the debates on the last English educational bill with more 
emphasis than the fact that even the more radical upon 
the Liberal side disclaimed, almost with horror, any 
intention of bringing about the state of things which we, 
upon this side, precisely take for granted as normal—all 
of us except Lutherans and Roman Catholics.’’ 
We loudly proclaim our privilege of free speech and 
independent thinking; nevertheless, there are certain 
things which we, as American citizens, 
THE MELTING must hold as too sacred for discussion, 
POT OF THE and among these may be numbered the 
NATIONS doctrines that the permanence of our 
democratic institutions demands the edu- 
cation of all our people, and that this education should 
concern itself chiefly with the eradication of the national 
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and religious characteristics of the people who come to our 
shores from other lands. Our chests swell with pride as 
we declare that the publie school is the alembic through 
which all the best qualities of the nations of the world are 
carried over into the formation of the Amer- 
A GROWING ican citizen. In spite of our assurance, 
DISCONTENT however, there are not wanting symptoms of 
approaching change. For the past few years 
a healthy discontent with ourselves and with our educa- 
tional system is beginning to develop in all parts of the 
country. Many of the Protestant denominations are com- 
ing to realize their mistake in consenting to the banishing 
of religion from the schools, and are looking about to find 
some means of retrieving their losses. Serious men of all 
shades of religious belief, as well as those 
A NEW ForM~ who acknowledge no religious affiliations, 
OF AN OLD are demanding that more thorough in- 
FALLACY struction in morals be given in the schools, 
lt is true that we are still very largely 
under the domination of the old delusion that knowl- 
edge and virtue are synonymous, and so we are attempt- 
ing to stem the swelling tide of immorality in our school 
population by giving thorough instruction in sex hygiene 
to our babies. We have grown profoundly discontented 
with the output of our schools when the children are 
judged from the standpoint of efficiency, either as private 
individuals or as public servants, and a reconstruction 
of the whole system which will permit the introduction 
of vocational training in the grammar grades is being 
demanded. 
This general unrest and dissatisfaction with ourselves 
and our achievements in the field of education is a hopeful 
sign. It is true that we might have 
ABSENCE OF THE more reason to expect immediate re- 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPER sults if the scientific temper con- 
trolled our experimenting, but the 
opposite seems to be the case. In educational matters we 
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do not seem to have outgrown the child stage, where 
assertion passes over into conviction without warrant of 
analysis or proof, where a single idea dominates the mind 
to the exclusion of all modifying principles, where conse- 
quences are not calculated in advance, and where results 
of actual achievements are neither measured nor set down 
for the guidance of others. The picture of ourselves to 
be seen in the mirror which Dr. Luther Gulick holds up to 
us is not flattering. In a recent address before the Con- 
gress of the American School Hygiene Association he 
says: ‘*What is the best age for a child to enter school? 
This is a question that could be definitely answered if we 
could secure adequate data on the subject. Galton and 
Karl Pearson have given us the tools—life itself gives us 
the material—of obtaining such data. 
THINGS WE We need only the opportunity. I ven- 
SHOULD KNow ture the assertion that almost every 
person in this room has convictions 
upon the subject, and yet that these convictions are based 
upon a few personal experiences in each case. 
My point is this: that neither school men nor physicions 
nor parents are competent of judging such questions as 
this ex-cathedra. Theories and convictions can never 
solve such problems; their only solution lies in a search- 
ing analysis of existing conditions; in measuring results 
in a sufficient number of cases to arrive at definite con- 
clusions. Such investigations should be conducted in ac- 
cordance with modern scientific methods.’’ 

We entirely agree with Dr. Gulick. We are confronted 
in our public schools and in our Cathelie schools with 
many weighty problems which are pressing for solution. 
They cannot be solved offhand by the ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncements of sciolists, nor can they be brushed aside 
under the pretext that they have all been solved in the 
past, for the problems to which we refer are the direct 
outgrowth of the profound social and economic changes 


*Journal of Education, May 11, 1911, p. 511. 
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that are taking place in our own generation. Again, the 
scientific spirit has been slow in its invasion of the field 
of education and satisfactory data for the science of edu- 
cation are still very meagre. Dr. Gulick is hardly exag- 
gerating the case when he says ‘‘It is concerning the most 
fundamental questions, moreover, that we are still at sea. 
We do not know the number of hours a day at which the 
child can make the most progress at each age. There is 
no one trying to find out, so far as I know. We do not 
know how many subjects a child can study to advantage 
at each age. We do not even know the most effective and 
economic size of a class at various ages. It might be, for 
example, that in a class of seventy children each child 
would get so little instruction that a number of them 
would be held back; and this would cost the school system 
more than if there had been only fifty in the class. We 
do not know the number of months in the year that chil- 
dren should attend school; yet we compel all children to 
go to school upon the assumption that we do know.’’ To 
this the Doctor adds a long list of the things which we do 
not know in the field of education, and which we should 
know if we used ordinary prudence and were guided by 
the scientific spirit. He points out the fact that we spend 
over $500,000,000 a year on public education and fail to 
make any provision to deal with the scientific side of the 
problems presented. ‘‘We see the significance of exam- 
ining our coal to be sure we are getting the best and the 
cheapest; we do not see the significance of examining the 
output of our school system to be sure that we are getting 
the best results from our expenditure.’’ 
And yet from the Doctor’s own testimony the present 
situation is not without hope, since there is evidently a 
growing consciousness that something is 
A HOPEFUL wrong and that it should be set right. ‘‘Am 
SIGN I overstating the facts,’’ he asks, ‘‘when I 
say that there is scarcely a city in America 
that is satisfied with its public schools? Here in New 
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York City an investigation has been proposed; and those 
who follow educational matters know that in city after 
city severe criticisms of the school system are constantly 
coming up. Even school men themselves disagree when 
they come together to discuss these questions; you cannot 
get a group of education people together without having 
a controversy upon some one of these problems. As in- 
dividuals, in fact, we cannot settle these matters to our 
own satisfaction. They can only be settled by ascertain- 
ing results by measurements of what we are doing.’’ 
There is scarcely anything in the field of education 
which is more significant of the unrest of the present than 
the change of attitude which is beginning 
A SIGNIFICANT to manifest itself on the question of co- 
CHANGE OF education. A short time ago it would 
ATTITUDE have been difficult to find any one amongst 
us brave enough to challenge the wisdom 
of pursuing the policy of coeducation in all our schools. 
Our state supported schools are for all the people, and 
hence their doors should be open alike to boys and girls. 
It was taken for granted by many that this necessarily 
implied coeducation. Commissioner Harris tried the ex- 
periment of coeducation in the high schools under his 
jurisdiction in St. Louis when the movement began and 
found to his surprise that the difficulties anticipated did 
not appear. From that time to the end of his career he 
threw all the weight of his great influence into the scales 
in favor of coeducation. Our educators, in a full-throated 
chorus, proclaimed to the world the great results that we 
were achieving through this policy: economy, close grad- 
ing, the emancipation of woman, the removal of immor- 
ality, ete. That the nations of Europe laughed at us 
seemed to have no other effect than to confirm us 
in the belief that we were ahead of our time. During 
the past few years, however, signs of discontent with 
the policy of coeducation have begun to appear in widely 
scattered parts of the field of education. 
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In 1905 Dr. Shields, of the Catholic University, dis- 
cussed various phases of coeducation in a series of arti- 
cles* which emphasized the unnatural- 

THE POLICY oF ness and the evil effects of this policy 
COEDUCATION during the period of adolescence. In 
the following year Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 

President of Clark University, wrote a strong article 
against coeducation in our secondary and higher institu- 
tions, which was answered by President Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University. About the same time the Univer- 
sity of Chicago adopted the policy of segregation. Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston and 
New Orleans never wholly yielded up their high schools 
to coeducation. In New England the sentiment against 
coeducation has been growing steadily during the past 
few years. In 1909 ten coeducational colleges located in 
New England, exclusive of Wesleyan and Tufts, counted 
only 1,136 women undergraduate students, as against 
4,877 in the corresponding departments of the separate 
colleges for women. In the same year Wesleyan Univer- 
sity declared against coeducation, and in the year follow- 
ing (1910) Tufts College attracted the attention of the 
educators of the nation by abandoning the plan of coed- 
ucation. ‘‘The action was taken in accordance with the 
recommendations of a committee which had been ap- 
pointed for a complete investigation of the problem as 
related to this institution. In pursu- 

TRIED AND ance of their purpose, the committee 
FOUND wantTiINnG freely consulted the members of the 
faculty of Liberal Arts, and also repre- 

sentatives of the associations of graduates of both sexes. 
The report submitted comprised a full statement of the 
reasons for the change recommended, many of which were 
peculiar to the institution immediately concerned. The 
conviction was expressed by the committee that there is 
*Crackers and Cheese papers, syndicated for the Catholic Associaied 


Press. Published in book form under the title “The Education of Our 
Girls,” New York, 1907. 
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a fundamental difficulty ‘in the way of success of coedu- 
eation in Tufts College, and that this difficulty lies in and 
pervades the whole student body, growing stronger rather 
than diminishing.’ It appeared from the investigation 
that the sentiment against coeducation prevented many 
staunch supporters of the college from sending their own 
daughters to Tufts, and, in many cases, their sons also. 
Naturally, such persons would not recommend Tufts to 
others.’’* The earnestness of the committee in avoiding 
half-way measures is made evident in their report, from 
which we quote the following: ‘‘It is our conviction that 
if and when any move for the segregation of the women 
in Tufts College is undertaken it must be complete. 
Your committee, after carefully weighing and considering 
all the phases of the matter as herein set forth, respect- 
fully present: That, in their opinion, the best interests 
of this institution require a separation of the sexes. That 
the best way of accomplishing this is by the establish- 
ment of an independent college for women. That the 
importance of the matter is so great that even though the 
financial resources are not at this moment at hand to meet 
the extra cost, the action should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment, and efforts be made at once to secure 
the necessary funds therefor.’’ 
During the past four or five years several experiments 
in segregation in the high schools of the middle west have 
been undertaken. The most notable 
THE ENGLEWoop of these is that of the Englewood 
EXPERIMENT High School, Chicago, conducted by 
Principal Armstrong, which ‘‘has not 
only attratced wide attention, but has been followed in 
several other high schools; hence it may be said to rep- 
resent a tendency of more than passing importance... . 
There are, however, certain problems pertaining to the 
instruction of young people during the adolescent period 
which have been recognized by all teachers, and for which, 


*Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1910, Vol. I, p. 131. 
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in the opinion of Mr. Armstrong, segregation offers the 
best solution. The first of these problems is that of the 
immaturity of boys as compared with girls at the usual 
age of entrance upon the high school. In respect to this 
difference Mr. Armstrong says: ‘When the boy comes 
to the high school at about fourteen he is from one to two 
years less mature than the girls of the same age, and so 
is unable to approach the work with the same degrees of 
seriousness and will power.’ The second problem to be 
considered is the difference between the two sexes in 
respect to predominant interests and mental capacity. 
‘In all the languages,’ says Mr. Armstrong, ‘the girl 
excels. The power of verbal memory being stronger and 
her patience with such a task being greater, she is better 
adapted to learn a language. .. . Im all sciences 
the boy has the advantage in spite of his lack of general 
maturity. He is a keener observer and a 
DISTURBING more logical reasoner. The girl needs a 
THE BALANCE more elementary course to train her pow- 
ers to see and classify. The boy loves to 
try experiments, and so is capable of doing much more 
work in that line.’ From the excess of girls over boys in 
the high school classes it follows, according to Mr. Arm- 
strong, that ‘the methods of the recitation have under- 
gone an unconscious evolution to adapt them to the girl 
type.’ This explains in part, he thinks, the lack of in- 
terest shown by boys in high school studies and their early 
withdrawal from the schools.’’* 
A prominent German educational expert, after devot- 
ing some years to the observation and study of the 
problem of coeducation in this coun- 
EDUCATING BOYS try, remarked to the writer that he 
IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS was convinced that no such a thing 
existed in the United States as co- 
educational high schools and colleges, that the institutions 


*Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1910, Vol. I, pp. 126-7. 
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which bear this name were in reality women’s colleges to 
which Americans very foolishly entrusted the education 
of their boys. In spite of all such objections, however, 
the policy of coeducation would be likely to hold its own, 
so much a part of our educational system has it become, 
were it not for the widespread movement for vocational 
training. ‘‘So far as can be judged at this incipient stage 
of the movement,’’ says Commissioner Brown, ‘‘it is 
likely to lead to the provision of separate schools or de- 
partments for boys and girls at the moment when voca- 
tional specialization begins.’’ In an address before the 
New England Women’s Club,* Dr. Snedden, State Com- 
missioner of Education in Massachusetts, made some 
very suggestive statements. ‘‘ Vocational education for 
girls is no less necessary in modern society than voca- 
tional education for boys. All women in civilized society 
should be workers and producers, and in order that they 
may work and produce well, they should have training 
along the special lines of their aptitudes and 
vocaTIONAL probable fields of vocational effort. When 
TRAINING it is said that all women should be workers 
FOR WOMEN and producers, it is, of course, understood 
that the largest single vocation for women 
is that of homemaking, with all that that implies. Con- 
sequently, vocations for women may be divided into two 
classes—the homemaking and the wage earning. . . 
A few conclusions, then, with reference to the vocational 
education of girls are manifest. As far as practicable 
the period up to sixteen should be reserved for school 
life, and along with the necessary liberal education the 
latter years of this period should be made fairly rich 
in the vocational education which will contribute to health 
and mastery of the home arts and the social knowledge 
which may later function in the homemaking. At the 


*Boston Evening Transcript, December 27, 1909. 
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same time, it must be realized that the girl must become 
a wage earner in some calling which will claim her atten- 
tion for anywhere from five to eight or ten years. As 
far as practicable, those vocations should be sought for 
girls, preparation for which is not too far removed from 
ultimate efficiency in the home, but it must be frankly 
recognized that the vast majority of wage-earning call- 
ings to-day opening to young women have very little bear- 
ing on home efficiency.’’* 

What could not be brought about in the name of culture, 
of morality, of religion, or by an appeal in the name of 
science to the laws of mental development is likely to 
be accomplished without difficulty as soon as it is asked 
for on economic grounds. The increase of wage-earning 
capacity and industrial efficiency is a phrase to conjure 
with in this land of dollars and cents. When money 
speaks, we are willing to look into the case, and, if need 
be, pronounce our nation-wide experiment a failure. 

There are not wanting signs of dissatisfaction with the 
policy of coeducation from quite another point of view. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1896 it 
UNLOOKED FoR Was insisted that free silver would in- 
RESULTS evitably result in driving all the gold out 

of the country. In a somewhat analogous 
manner, coeducation seems to be resulting in preventing 
our boys from going through the high schools, which are 
at present crowded with girls; it resulted also in banish- 
ing men teachers from our elementary schools, and they 
are rapidly disappearing from our high schools. A more 
abundant supply and a lower wage seem to be the deter- 
mining factors in the rapidly growing feminization of our 
elementary and high school faculties. Miss Porritt, in 

*For a more extended discussion of this phase of the subject, see the 
last four chapters of The Education of Our Girls, viz., The Vocations of 


Woman, Domestic Science, The Woman’s College of the Future and The 
Homemakers of the Future, pp. 186-291. 
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a remarkably forceful article in the Educational Review, 
May, 1911, points out the inevitable deterioration in the 
citizenship of the country resulting from entrusting the 
education of our boys exclusively to women, who are 
not enfranchised and, therefore, are not citizens. The 
objections which she points out are not confined to the 
period of adolescence, but apply with equal if not greater 
force to the elementary schools. Her arguments are well 
worth considering. ‘‘'There is one side of the question 
which is curiously neglected; although it is an aspect of 
the most serious import to the future of the nation, and 
that is the political consequence of putting the training 
of our citizens and voters—our future representatives in 
the state legislatures and in Congress, our future Presi- 
dents and Cabinet Ministers—into the hands of a class 
that consists of individuals who in the full sense of the 
word are not citizens, and who have no part or lot in the 
politics and government of the country. Greece used her 
slaves as tutors for the sors of free men. Rome also put 
education into the hands of a slave class, and, naturally 
enough, as these slave-taught youths grew up, they failed 
to measure up to the traditions of their free forefathers; 
they lost the habit of government and the power of ruling 
over great nations; and the glory of Greece departed, 
and Rome fell beneath the onslaught of the free men from 
the north.’’ 
What was felt from the remotest times to be true and 
was expressed in such axioms as ‘‘ Example is better than 
precept’’ has been set forth in our 
COEDUCATION AND day in scientific formulation. We are 
THE LAWS OF assured that freedom from the rigid- 
IMITATION ity of instinct is gained only through 
imitation and that imitation is the 
root of originality. The Romans and the Greeks, there- 
fore, should have foreseen the consequences of entrusting 
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the education of their sons to men whose spirits had been 
broken by defeat, and from whose enchained souls cour- 
age had departed. But if they were blameworthy, what 
should be said of us who have before our eyes the expe- 
rience of these nations and the clear demonstrations of 
biological science? It is true that we do not entrust the 
education of our sons to slaves; we have chosen women 
instead. Do we select as our women teachers young la- 
dies of masculine character and masculine virtues? We 
shrink from the thought, for such a person would be a 
caricature on both men and women. If our teachers, on 
the contrary, are, as we know them to be, the purest types 
of womanhood in our midst, then the inevitable con- 
sequence, unless science and history alike lie to us, is the 
moulding of our boys on feminine models. The result can 
hardly fail to be marked by deteriorations in many direc- 
tions. 
Miss Porritt, commenting on the English educational 
system, says, ‘‘from infancy the boys of the governing 
classes were removed from feminine in- 
FEMINIZATION fluence and put under the care of men. 
Their training and traditions were wholly 
masculine, and all through their boyhood they were taught 
to look forward to taking part in the government of their 
country as their natural and proper career; and to con- 
sider, in the words of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, one of the 
greatest pedagogues of the English-governing classes of 
the nineteenth century, ‘the desire of taking an active 
share in the great work of government is the highest 
earthly desire of the ripened mind.’ In this country it 
ean hardly be said that there is any tendency to rank 
politics as the most desirable of careers. . . . Politics 
is frequently considered the special concern of the ward- 
heeler and party-boss, and as scarcely worthy of the 
attention of the young man who is making choice of 
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his life-work. And the reason is not far to seek. During 
the most impressionable years of the life of our boys they 
are left almost entirely to feminine influence. Fathers in 
the United States have almost abdicated from parental 
authority. It is the mother who rules the home, who 
trains the boys as well as the girls, and who is the chief 
source of the moral ideals and aspirations of every mem- 
ber of the rising generation. Nor does the feminine 
régime cease when the boys go to school. . . . Here 
women teach the boys and girls, not only in the primary 
and grammar grades, but also in the high schools. It 
is true that there are some men teachers in the high 
schools and many principals in the grammar schools; 
still, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, an age which sees 
the ending of school life for by far the larger proportion 
of our future voters, the boy’s education has been begun, 
continued, and ended by women, and his contact with 
men—father, teacher, or school principal—has so far 
heen slight and distant, in comparison with his contact 
with his mother and his women teachers.’’ 
After pointing out the inherent impossibility of form- 
ing citizens, at least with a man’s idea of citizenship, in 
schools taught by women, who do not 
THE NEED OF enjoy the franchise, Miss Porritt puts 
MEN TEACHERS the pith of the matter in this brief para- 
graph: ‘‘This, however, is a small mat- 
ter, because whatever line she takes, it may safely be 
concluded that she will make very little impression on the 
minds of her boy pupils. Boys are quick to distinguish 
shams from realities, and they are pretty certain to set 
down the political theories and high-sounding lessons of 
patriotism that come from the lips of their unenfran- 
chised teacher as all right for her—she is not in the game 
—but in no way applicable to themselves, not at all to 
be remembered or acted upon when they step out into the 
men’s world of politics and business.’’ 
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Our boys in schools taught by women are not furnished 
with models which they can consistently copy as to manly 
bearing and civic duty. Their masculine 
POLITICAL nature instinctively rejects the woman- 
CONSEQUENCES model in these respects, and when they 
leave school the only guiding force within 
them, in either of these essential respects, is a blind re- 
action against the feminine type which too often develops 
in them the characteristics of the hoodlum and the ward- 
heeler. Miss Porritt suggests as one of the means of 
remedying this situation the enfranchisement of the 
women teacher. While this might help, it certainly would 
not correct the whole evil. The fact of the matter re- 
mains, and always will remain, that our boys need the 
example and the influence of men teachers if they are to 
be manly men and patriotic citizens. Coeducation and the 
almost exclusive employment of women teachers in the 
elementary schools are two experiments, or should we say 
one experiment on a gigantic scale, which we have in- 
dulged in with our usual complacency and the evil results 
of which we are only beginning to realize. 
The Catholic Church has always aimed at providing 
her children with teachers of their own sex, and if, as is 
the case at present in this country, she is 
THE CATHOLIC unable to supply a sufficient number of men 
IDEAL teachers, or to provide the financial re- 
sources for the maintenance of separate 
schools, she at least realizes that she is dealing with com- 
promise in so far as she indulges in coeducation. She 
permits it only as a temporary expedient while she prays 
for the increase of vocations to the teaching orders of men. 
But even as the case stands, with the heavy financial han- 
dicap under which our schools labor, we can point with 
pride to the splendid work in the field of education in 
this country that is being carried on by the various teach- 
ing orders of men. 
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All our teaching Brotherhoods stand in need of a large 
increase in their membership, to meet the present de- 
mands. That the grace of vocation is 
THE CULTIVATION given in sufficient measure to meet the 
OF VOCATIONS needs of the Church is not to be doubt- 
ed. All that is necessary, therefore, in 
order to recruit sufficiently the ranks of our teaching 
Brotherhoods, is to have placed before our boys in clear 
light the splendid educational work that awaits them as 
religious teachers. Their enthusiasm and the love of God 
and country which fills their hearts will do the rest. 
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DISCUSSION 


The aim of this department of the Review is to supply our teachers 
with practical suggestions for the conduct of classroom exercises. Ex- 
perienced and successful teachers may, through these pages, extend a 
helping hand to the army of faithul workers in the field of education. 
Brief discussions of practical points are invited. As far as practica- 
ble, brief answers to teachers’ questions will be given by the editors. 


ACTION AND THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 


How can action work and motor training in general be 
rendered serviceable in the teaching of language?* 

Action work and motor training can be made service- 
able in the teaching of language because both bring the 
child into actual contact with things. In this way the 
sensations and perceptions are made clear and strong; 
the paths of the nerve currents are deepened; the apper- 
ception masses enriched and completed. Action work is 
especially helpful in developing the imagination and in 
improving the memory. The more perfect the mental 
picture thus produced the more readily and surely will 
the child learn the necessary symbols, since they bring 
back memories of past actions, and, in accordance with 
the principle ‘‘the presence in consciousness of appro- 
priate feeling is indispensable to mental assimilation,” 
these pleasant memories aid the child in incorporating 
into his mental life the new materials and render express- 
ion in some form imperative. The child is rarely willing 
to express himself on any subject until his knowledge is 
ready to overflow and then he will recite, write, draw, or 
make anything that will give expression to his mental 
content. This points to the necessity of giving the mind 
material on which to work, which is normally accom- 

*The answers to this and the following question were submitted as 


part of the correspondence work on Lesson XXI (Expression Through 
Action), of the Psychology of Education. 
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plished through the functioning of the senses. Dr. 
Shields tells us that ‘‘sentient phenomena, transfigured 
by the intellect, issues in the arts, in articulate speech, 
and in moral conduct,’’ and Professor Baldwin says 
that ‘‘every sensation or incoming process tends to bring 
about action or outgoing process.’’ 

While it is true that the normal and immediate motor 
path of sensation in general leads to expression through 
action, nevertheless, much of the sentient phenomena that 
holds the interest of the child is of a linguistic nature and 
therefore finds its immediate channel of expression ter- 
minating in oral or written language. The value of 
teaching language in this way lies not only in the fact 
that it is more pleasant and fruitful but in the further 
fact that it gives many opportunities for simultaneous 
sense-training and muscular exercise. According to Pro- 
fessor O’Shea, the younger the child the greater the need 
of giving him an opportunity to freely use hands, feet 
and voice in educative ways. ‘‘When the child begins to 
study language, his natural activities are apparently un- 
limited—he wants to see everything, hear everything, 
handle everything. These activities, under wise guid- 
ance, will give him clear, definite and effective ideas of the 
world, which all psychologists say can be best done 
through muscular experience. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired gives him a good foundation for his language 
work. It gives and coordinates thought without which 
there is no logical expression.’’ Not only during the 
early years of the child’s life are his physical activities 
great. ‘‘The demand for motor expression,’’ says Dr. 
Shields, ‘‘is most urgent during the years of physical 
development. The strensth of heart and brain, of lung 
and muscle, in the adult depends, in large measure, upon 
the healthful exercise of these organs in the running 
games of childhood.’’ 
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Psychology is making it clearer every day that lan- 
guage should not be taught to children as a thing sepa- 
rate and aloof from the thoughts which the child should 
express through language. The organization of the 
thought material should hold a central place in the child’s 
endeavor and in his consciousness, and through the or- 
ganization of the thought-material the child should learn 
to organize his language. Now, psychologists tell us that 
the child’s thought is never dissociated from his muscles; 
that every idea has a motor aspect; that mind in one 
sense is a middle term between the senses and the mus- 
cles; that the mind functions for the purpose of govern- 
ing conduct; that an idea is not complete until it is real- 
ized in action. We see these principles embodied in the 
work done in the Massachusetts School of Technology. 
According to Sir Joshua Fitch, ‘‘The student is required, 
as soon as he knows anything, to do something which 
requires the application of the knowledge,’’ and, speak- 
ing of the Yorkshire College of Science, he says, ‘‘in one 
room you may see a group of students, each before his 
own table, manipulating his apparatus and making his 
own experiments in the application of different coloring 
matters to different fabrics. Hach student makes a writ- 
ten statement of the nature of the material on which he 
works, the chemical composition of his pigments, the time 
occupied by the process, the phenomena of change ob- 
servable while it lasted. Then he places his memoranda 
with a specimen of the colored piece of cloth in a book 
as a permanent record of the experiment for future ref- 
erence.’’ What can be more serviceable in teaching lan- 
guage than these and like exercises? Through them 
thought is developed, the vocabulary is proportionately 
enlarged, while the demand for correct and systematic 
expression stimulates the pupil to use the best and clear- 


est forms. 
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English literature presents many a sad picture of the 
old-time boarding school where many a small boy’s heart 
ached and his spirit sank while he tried to conjugate the 
Latin verb. The room cold and bare, the master stern, 
the boy oft’ times hungry and longing for home, while 
vainly striving to keep his attention fixed on a word that 
brought no image to his mind unless, perhaps, that of the 
master’s ever-ready rod for those who failed to remember 
its modes and tenses. Under this treatment a few boys 
grew up to be great men, but what became of the many 
who had their minds starved, their emotions repressed, 
and their muscles stunted? Contrast this picture with 
that presented by the leading schools of to-day where the 
needs of the whole child, soul and body, are seriously 
considered and where the teacher endeavors to meet all 
the demands of both. Here the child’s cognitive, affect- 
ive, and creative powers receive their fullest development. 
Here every reasonable means of expression is afforded to 
the children whose mental assimilation is promoted by 
the presence of appropriate feeling in consciousness and 
whose successes are made stepping-stones to new and 
greater achievements. The static method of teaching lan- 
guage produced some good writers, or, may it not be more 
correctly stated that these men, following some happy 
inspiration, became great in spite of the method? 

Modern psychology is demanding a modification of the 
old-time method of language work. It is insisting on 
putting the natural development of the thought materials 
and association of ideas, together with appropriate af- 
fective states, in place of much of the former drills in the 
memorizing of unrelated forms. If the suggestions of 
psychology should prove operative in our schools, every 
exercise in every branch taught will, in the near future, 
become the means of perfecting the language of the 
pupils. 
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ACTION AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


How can the line of thought developed in the chapter, 
‘‘Eapression Through Action,’’ in the Psychology of Ea- 
ucation, be applied to the teaching of religion and of 
morality in our schools? 

One of the grave questions in the field of education 
to-day is concerned with the preservation of the balance 
in the spiritual inheritance of the child. This inheritance 
is generally conceded by educators to be at least five- 
fold, viz., scientific, institutional, literary, aesthetic and 
religious. ‘‘A secure development along any one of these 
lines,’’ Dr. Shields tells us, ‘‘demands a proportionate 
development along the other four. It is therefore appar- 
ent that, apart altogether from the consideration of the 
hereafter, no one can be considered an educated man who 
is ignorant of the nature of religious phenomena and of 
the role it has played in the history of the race. The 
early literature of all peoples is inseparably associated 
with their religion. Ignorance of religion, therefore, is 
prima facie evidence of incompetence along many other 
lines.’’* 

To the Christian religion means much more than a de- 
partment of science or an element of culture. It is asso- 
ciated with eternity and furnishes the only means through 
which the end for which man was created may be at- 
tained. Since, therefore, the matter is of such paramount 
importance for both time and eternity, it evidently should 
be taught in the most effective way. Within the past few 
years great strides have been made in the methods em- 
ployed in teaching various subjects in the school eurricu- 
lum. But, strange to say, in many of those schools which 
have been characterized by progressive methods in teach- 
ing all the secular branches but little progress is notice- 
able in the teaching of the all-important subject of re- 


*Psychology of Education, p. 120. 
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ligion. Teachers cling tenaciously to the old method of 
question and answer from the primary grade to the high 
school. There is no sign of development in the thought 
presented to the children year after year in the self-same 
formule. For the little child in the first grade and for 
the youth in the high school the question and the answer 
is the same, the only difference being in the greater num- 
ber of questions that the latter is supposed to have memo- 
rized. And this in spite of the fact that the results of 
such teaching are alarming all those who watch the 
careers of our young people. The tocsin of alarm has 
often been sounded, but with little apparent effect. The 
faithful lives of former generations of Catholics are 
pointed to as proof of the validity of the old method, and 
it is asked why it should not produce similar results 
to-day. 

It is to be feared that such teachers do not take into 
consideration the dangers that threaten the children of 
to-day. They look out upon the world from the pro- 
tected homes of their own childhood and because they 
never came in contact with things that threaten the faith 
and morals of the child of the present they refuse to 
believe that such things exist. Nevertheless, the children 
of to-day on the streets and later on in the mill and the 
factory, or the higher educational institutions, do meet 
all kinds of people, hear all manner of topics freely dis- 
cussed without either faith or reverence; they hear virtue 
sneered at and behold indulgence in vice held up as lib- 
erty; they are told that God is a myth, that religion is 
a fairy tale. Is it any wonder, therefore, that the chil- 
dren, whose only knowledge of religion consists in the 
memorized answers to the questions of the catechism, find 
themselves totally unprepared for their surroundings and 
fall victims to the prevalent unbelief if not to the preva- 


lent vices? 
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Religion, if taught in the proper manner, would pre- 
vent many of these deplorable results. It would enter 
into the heart and the imagination of the child and regu- 
late his attitude towards God and towards his neighbor 
instead of lying inactive in his soul to perish there for 
want of expression. It is as true of religion as of all 
other subjects that opportunity to express the thoughts 
acquired is necessary to the child if his work is not to 
remain barren. When Christ taught the lawyer what 
should he done, [fe bid him go and do it. And the reward 
of the Kingdom was promised to him that doeth. Why 
refuse to adjust our methods in the teaching of religion 
to the changed conditions of the child’s life?’ Why make 
the subject odious to the child by the retention of a meth- 
od that has long sinee been discarded in all other 
branches? Why burden the child’s mind with so much 
matter that he eannot assimilate? Knowledge does not 
exist for itself but for conduct. And if this be true else- 
where, it is preeminently true of religious knowledge. 
Self-expression is necessary to complete and perfect in 
the child’s life the lessons of the Gospel. Put before him 
the life of Our Lord; let him see how [Ile acted as a 
child and in His publie life; and from this lead him to 
an understanding of the truths of Christian Doctrine. 
Imitation will lead to the proper expression and both will 
make religion feeund in the mind and heart of the child. 
The lives of the saints furnish splendid material which 
should be used in the same way. 

‘“‘The child knows best what he has received through 
the greatest number of senses and expressed in the great- 
est number of ways,’’ hence in the lower grades the 
action-song, the religious-play, the picture and the story, 
ean be used with good effect. Bible stories in which the 
whole class takes part can be played. Construction work 
in which the pupils make or draw a miniature of the Tem- 
ple, of the Cave of Bethlehem, of the stars, the angels, the 
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camels, the king, the crosses, Mount Calvary, ete., while 
the teacher tells the story of God’s love for man in a 
way to inspire the children with a desire to give God a 
willing service, is a good way to awaken interest in re- 
ligious truths. Somewhat later on the pupils may he 
called upon to make maps of Palestine, showing the 
routes of travel, the towns visited and the lakes and 
rivers by Our Lord when ‘‘Ife went about doing good.’’ 
The physical features of the Holy Land, sanctified by 
the passion and death of Our Lord, should receive special 
attention, even if there be not sufficient time remaining 
in which the children may be taught the distance from 
Timbuktu to Ujiji, the products of Liechtenstein or the 
latest capital of Abyssinia. 

Sympathy for the sufferings of Our Lord may be ex- 
pressed by devoutly following the Way of the Cross. All 
the ceremonies of the Church, the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, the devotions proper for the different seasons, call 
for activities which, if properly utilized, become conscious 
modes of expression of the great truths of religion, and 
they produce, consequently, not only their intrinsic and 
characteristic effect, but at the same time they help to 
perfect the child’s knowledge of the doctrines entrusted 
to the Church and of the language in which she expresses 
them. The Christian’s duty of contributing to the finan- 
cial support of religion and of Christian education may 
be effectively taught by having the children occasionally 
give a small share of their own spending money to help 
pay the Church debt, to furnish flowers for the altar, to 
purchase small articles needed in the church, ete. A sim- 
ilar line of action may be followed in teaching the children 
charity to the poor, the suffering, the orphan, and foreign 
missions. These modes of expression will clarify the 
children’s minds and enable them to gain a comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of Christian Doctrine as no amount 
of verbal memorizing of the catechism could do. In a 
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word, the child’s mind is developed and with its develop- 
ment proceeds the development of Christian Doctrine 
until the proper time comes for its correct and explicit 
formulation. The claim here put forth is that the mere 
memorizing is not sufficient, that a vitalizing of Christian 
Doctrine is demanded, and this vitalization can take place 
only through objective methods and appropriate modes 
of expression. 
Sister M. Generose, O. M. C. 

Delaware, Ohio, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The registration for the University Summer School for 
teaching sisters and women teachers has reached a gratifying 
figure, and the success of the school in point of numbers seems 
assured. So far the students come from more than twenty 
States and represent over fifty teaching communities. The 
Dean of the school is the Rev. Thomas FE. Shields, Ph. D., the 
Vice-Dean, Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., and the Secre 
tary, Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., all three professors 
of the University. Many of the Sisters will find living accom- 
modations in the vacant colleges that are to be conducted as 
convents; others will reside in the various convents of the 
city. The school will be open from July 1st to August 7th, 
and will have a teaching staff of twenty-two. 

The Engineering Building, that accommodates also the new 
Heating, Light and Power Plant of the University, is now in 
full operation. The professors and students have taken pos- 
session of their commodious and elegant quarters, equipped 
with all the latest devices for the teaching of these sciences. 
The classrooms, drawing rooms, library, and professors’ offices 
are excellent in every respect. The new building is an artistic 
edifice, and with its 125-foot chimney is a striking landmark. 
It is also the first University building to be erected on the new 
Boulevard Avenue that separates the University grounds from 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The Trustees of the University met in Divinity Hall on Wed- 
nesday, April 26. Archbishop Farley was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board in succession to the late Archbishop Ryan. 
The plans of the new Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall were 
approved, and the immediate erection of one wing and the 
basement of the tower was authorized. The new Departments 
of Ascetic and Pastoral Theology and of Drawing, the latter 
to include all the drawing common to the various classes of 
the School of Sciences, were created. 
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The teaching staff of the University now numbers fifty. Of 
these 19 are full professors, 5 associate professors, 20 instrue- 
tors, and 6 assistants. They are distributed as follows: 10 
in the School of Sacred Sciences, 3 in the School of Law, 11 
in the School of Philosophy, 10 in the School of Letters, and 
16 in the School of Science. 

The Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall has been begun, and 
one wing of it will be ready for the opening of the University 
in October. This wing, 105 by 40 feet, will be three stories 
in height, and will be fireproof throughout. It will contain 
rooms for sixty students, and will have in the basement a large 
and well-lighted recreation room. The basement of the tower 
will also be built, and will give room for a commodious tem- 
porary chapel for the lay students of Gibbons and Albert 
Halls. The material used is Port Deposit granite, and the 
trimmings are Bedford limestone. 

On Wednesday morning, June 7, the Annual Conferring of 
Degrees and Commencement Exercises of the University took 
place in MeMahon Hall, in the presence of His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate. The Rt. 
Rey. Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the University, delivered 
the principal address, and the Delegate closed the exercises 
with benediction. 

The Deans of the several schools of the University presented 
the following students for degrees: 

In the School of Sacred Sciences, for the degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology (S. T. B.): Rev. Dominie Joseph Cannon, 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross; Rev. Wendell Phillips 
Corcoran, of the Congregation of the Holy Cross; Rev. Patrick 
Francis Crawley, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Edward Patrick 
Dalton, of Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Aloysius Charles Dineen, of 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Sigourney Webster Fay, of Baltimore, 
Md.; Rey. John Joseph Finn, of Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Michael 
Ambrose Gilloegly, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. William Anthony 
Hemmick, of Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Francis Henry Kehlenbrink, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. William Peter McNally, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. Joseph Aloysius Nelson, of New York, N. Y.; Brother 
James O'Keefe, of the Order of St. Benedict; Rev. James 
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Francis Palmowski, of the Marist Congregation; Rev. Joseph 
Michael Sullivan, of the Marist Congregation; Rev. John Paul 
Ritchie, of St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Andrew Aloysius Walls, of the 
Marist Congregation ; Brother Celestine Smith, of the Order of 
St. Benedict. 

For the degree of Licentiate in Sacred Theology (S. T. L.) : 

Rev. Walter Thomas Bazaar, of Albany, N. Y.; Dissertation : 
The Power of the Human Reason to Know God; a Critical De- 
fense. 

Rey. Eugene Paul Burke, of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross; Dissertation: Some Notes on the Christology of St. 

Rev. Robert Emmet B. Gardiner, of Scranton, Pa.; Disser- 
tation: Pope Leo XIII and Anglican Orders. 

Rey. John Francis Georgelin, of the Marist Congregation ; 
Dissertation: The Authority of the Vulgate according to the 
Council of Trent. 

Rev. Michael Joseph Keyes, of the Marist Congregation ; 
Dissertation: The Doctrine of the Church on Frequent Com- 
munion. 

Rev. Francis Michael O'Reilly, of New York, N. Y.; Disser- 
tation: The Catholic Doctrine of Atonement: a Reply to A. 
Sabatier. 

Rey. John Michael Ryan, of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross; Dissertation: The Social and Economic Teaching of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

Rey. John Carter Smith, of the Paulist Congregation; Dis- 
sertation: Substitution, and the Doctrine of Atonement. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Canon Law (J. C. B.): 

Rey. John Ignatius Barret, of Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Walter 
Thomas Bazaar, of Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Andrew Joseph Carroll, 
of San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Edward Patrick Dalton, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Aloysius Charles Dineen, of New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Thomas Joseph Finnegan, of Sioux City, Iowa; 
Rey. Michael Galvin, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. William Hum- 
phries, of Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Felix McCarthy, of Omaha, 
Neb.; Rev. Thomas Ligouri McEntee, of Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. 
Leo Ligouri MeVay, of Providence, R. I.; Rev. Thomas Aloysius 
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Needham, of Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Thomas Joseph Toolen, of 
Baltimore, Md. 

In the School of Law, for the degree of Doctor of Law 
(J. D.): Joseph Lepaspi Villaflor, of Manila, P. I.; Dis. 
sertation : The Authority and Sanction of International Law. 

In the School of Philosophy, for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph. D.): Rev. Cornelius Joseph Hagerty, of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross; Dissertation: The Problem 
of Evil. 

Rev. Patrick Joseph McCormick, of Norwich, Conn.; Disser- 
tation: The Education of the Laity in the Middle Ages. 

Rey. Patrick Joseph Waters, of Boston, Mass.; Dissertation: 
Studies in the Principle of Apperception. 

Rey. Vigil Daeger, of the College of the Holy Land; Disser- 
tation: The Origin, Primitive Meaning and History of the 
Dagesh Forte. 

Rev. Francis Xavier O'Neill, of the Order of St. Dominic; 
Dissertation: Some Aspects of the Medieval Miracle Play. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.) : 

Louis Joseph Bour, of the Paulist Congregation. 

For the degree of Master of Arts (A. M.): 

Rey. Daniel Joseph MacDonald, of Antigonish, Nova Scotia; 
Dissertation: Radicalism and Some English Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

William Augustus Maguire, of South Bethlehem, Pa.; Dis- 
sertation: On the Fate Passages in the First Three Books of 
the Aeneid of Virgil. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Arts (A. B.): Timothy Vin- 
cent O'Donnell, of Albion, N. Y.; John Joseph Daly, of Phoe- 
bus, Va. 


For the degree of Bachelor of Science (B. 8S.) : James J —_ 
Boillin, of Clarksville, Tenn.; John James Cantwell, of Wash- 


ington, D. C., in Electrical Engineering; Thomas Hackman 
Carter, of Washington, D. C.; Joseph Roland Devries, of Ar- 
lington, Md.; Charles Stephen McCarthy, of Brookland, D. C., 
in Civil Engineering; Peter Leo McGeady, of Wanamie, Pa. 


Pa. 


Current Events 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


On May 18, the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
through its chairman, Senator Borah, reported favorably the 
bill to establish a Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The Bureau is intended “to investigate 
and report on all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life, and shall especially investigate the questions 
of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertions, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment, legislation affecting children in the va- 
rious States and Territories.” 

While it is said that this legislation is endorsed by several 
national organizations concerned in the welfare of children, 
such as the National Child Labor Committee, and the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, it is of note that the National 
Congress of Mothers has taken some exception to the proposed 
management of the Bureau. One of the resolutions passed at 
the last meeting of the Congress held in Washington, was: 
“Whereas, There is a bill, No. 253, presented by Mr. Borah, 
before the Senate, to establish under the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor a Bureau to be known as ‘The Children’s 
Bureau’; Resolved, That we endorse this bill for the establish- 
ment of a Children’s Bureau, with the exception that we should 
substitute the words, ‘The Interior,’ in the bill instead of 
‘Commerce and Labor,’ wherever these words are used, so that 
it should read, ‘A bill to establish in the Department of the 
Interior a Bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau.’ ” 


PERSONAL LETTER FROM THE HOLY FATHER 


Mrs. Ann Elisa McCaddin Walsh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., found- 
ress of the Henry McCaddin Junior Fund, has lately been 
honored by receiving a personal letter of commendation from 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius X. The fund created by Mrs. 
Walsh in memory of her brother is an endowment, the interest 
of which is devoted to the education of ecclesiastical students 
of poor dioceses in this country and other parts of the world. 
The students are at present located in many American and 
European seminaries. ' 
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The letter was communicated through Rev. Charles P. Gran- 
non, D. D., of the Catholic University of America, who is Vice- 
President and one of the Trustees of the Fund. It is in part 
as follows: 

“To the beloved daughter, Ann Elisa McCaddin Walsh, who 
has deserved so well for the education of so many young men 
called to the priesthood. Hoping that the Lord may reward 
her with His choicest graces especially for this work of charity 
and religion; in token of gratitude and good will we heartily 
impart the apostolic benediction.” 


FAILURES OF FRATERNITY MEN 


According to a statement of the President of the Cornell 
University the fraternity men continue to furnish by far the 
greater percentage of failures among the students. Of the 
3,587 students at the University, 1,048 belong to the fraterni- 
ties. The number of failures this spring was 88, of which 40 
were members of fraternities, or as it was pointed out, the 


fraternity men who constituted 29 per cent of the total number 
of male undergraduates furnished 45 per cent of those dropped. 
Last year the fraternities enrolled 31 per cent of the total 
number of students and furnished 44 per cent of the failures. 
The critical period for most of the unsuccessful students was 
the second or sophomore year. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 


A few weeks ago the Rev. John H. O’Rourke, 8. J., was ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to succeed the first President, Rev. F. X. O’Connor, 8. J. 
Father O’Rourke is widely known as a writer, educator and 
missionary. For many years he filled the office of Rector and 
Master of Novices of the Jesuit Novitiate, Frederick, Md., and 
it was during his administration that the institute was trans- 
ferred to St. Andrew-on-Hudson, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
His latest assignments have been to the directorship of the 
Apostleship of Prayer, and editorial staff of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. 


Current Events 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Among the most significant of the resolutions passed at the 
recent meeting of the National Congress of Mothers held in 
Washington, were those in regard to the National and State 
Departments of Education. The Congress recommended an 
enlargement of the scope of the Department of Education, and 
the appointment therein of Departments on Parenthood and 
Child Welfare. As it was believed that “no such department 
can be adequately administered unless mother-thought goes 
into it,” it was further resolved that a woman should be chosen 
as its head. All matters relating to probation the Congress 
desired to have removed from the Departments of Charities 
and Corrections and placed under the Department of Educa- 
tion. It condemned the arresting and imprisonment of chil- 
dren, and recommended that places more suitable than the 
police stations and prisons be established for the care of those 
who for any reason may be detained, awaiting hearing and 
trial. The Congress also urged the embodiment of moral 
training in the school curriculum, the special training of 
teachers to care for the backward and retarded school children, 
believing “that at least twelve per cent of the primary pupils 
_ in the regular schools are retarded two or more years,” and 
that the establishment of special classes for backward children 
is a distinct necessity. 


CONGRESS OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


On May 1 the Fourth Annual Congress of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Circle met in Washington. A banquet followed 
the meeting, the presiding hostess being Mrs. James P. Cooper. 
The foundress and president of the Circle, Mrs. Margaret 
Coope, received the guests, Mrs. Thomas H. Carter gave the 
greetings, and Mrs. Sarah T. Andrew acted as toastmistress. 
Addresses were made by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Shahan, Rector of the 
Catholic University, very Rev. A. P. Doyle, Rector of the 
Apostolic Mission House, Representative William Sulzer, of 
New York, Rev. J. J. Cooper, of St. Matthew’s Church, Wash- 
ington, and P. J. Haltigan, editor of the National Hibernian. 
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Members of the Circle spoke on “The Book of Kells,” “The 
Rosary,” “St. Rose of Lima,” “St. Francis of Assisi,” and “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia.” Mrs. Coope gave a history of the 
organization, and in the course of her remarks said: “The 
spirit of our Circle is social, educational and missionary, and 
we feel that we in our simple way, have not only driven the 
entering wedge into that vexed problem—social intercourse 
among Catholic women of the laity—but have grasped hands 
and linked minds with what Maurice Francis Egan, our poet 
with true vision claims is exercising the greatest minds, the 
most far-seeing brains of the world to-day, namely, a union 
of faith with practical life.” 


SAINT-MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


May opened with the Crowning of Our Blessed Lady. The 
beautiful ceremony was held in the Convent Chapel, the teach- 
ers, students, and invited guests participating. After an elo- 
quent sermont on the Blessed Virgin by the Rev. P. H. Griffin, 


of St. John’s Church, Indianapolis, the Procession moved 
through the east and south campuses to the academy, where 
at the shrine of Our Lady of Grace, the coronation took place 
with prayer and the singing of hymns. At the conclusion, the 
procession returned to the chapel, and benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament closed the day. 

Special studies in the aesthetics of Greek architecture were 
concluded with the stereopticon lecture, “Athens, the Violet- 
Crowned.” The topics, Egyptian Influence, the Topography 
of Greece, the Spirit of the People and Their Building, as 
exemplified in the Acropolis, were presented in a manner at 
once attractive and impressive. 

The rare opportunity of hearing “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
by the Sheffield Choir, under the personal direction of Dr. 
Elgar, was eagerly embraced by all of the students. A novel 
ceremony was arranged for the installation in the chemical 
laboratory of a fine copy of Edelfeldt’s Pasteur. It consisted 
of short biographical sketches, some pieces of historical re- 
search, and experiments in organic chemistry bearing on the 
work of the great French chemist. 
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The bi-weekly lectures on Liturgy and Church History, given 
in the schoo] auditorium by the Rev. Dr. Ryan, Chaplain, are 
attended with keen interest by the entire student body. The 
course at present includes a series of lectures on St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


The Literary Society of Trinity College marked the close of 
a successful year’s work by a lecture on “The Mission of Hu- 
mor,” by Miss Agnes Repplier, the recipient of the Laetare 
Medal for 1911. The large audience filling the O’Connor Audi- 
torium to overflowing greatly appreciated a discourse that 
might be called one of Miss Repplier’s charming essays in the 
making. The freshman French classes and the students of 
music united in a happy presentation of the comic opera, “La 
Treille du Roi,” and piano selections, at the end of May. A 
most enjoyable hour was that of a piano recital by Miss 
Veronica Murphy, of Chicago. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Reports of the School Board and Superintendent of Parish 
Schools; Diocese of Pittsburgh: 1909-1910. 

No more interesting or welcome document can come to our 
hands than the annual report of a diocesan school board or 
of the superintendent of one of the diocesan school systems. 
As in the present instance, the actual conditions of the schools 
of a large diocese are vividly depicted, and one is shown such 
interesting details as the number of teachers and their propor- 
tion to the enrollment of children, the distribution of children 
in the grades, the text-books used, selections from the course 
of study, and even the allotment of time for the various 
subjects and in the different grades. 

There is a very laudable tendency evident in the writings of 
many of the superintendents to develop in the teachers a full 
appreciation of their own powers and of the strong features 
of our educational system. At the present time this would 
seem to be as necessary as indicating our weaknesses and 
deficiencies, since the inclination is too often manifested of 
readily abandoning what we have for something possessed by 
our neighbors. Father Boyle, in speaking of the religious 
teachers and their rare advantages, says: “It is doubtful if 
we realize to the full the asset we possess in the religious 
character of the men and women who labor day by day to 
serve Almighty God in the education of our children. Their 
enthusiasm draws on an inexhaustible fountain, their expe- 
rience and knowledge ripen as the years of their teaching 
increase, their efficiency is constantly growing, and they leave 
a lasting impress on their pupils. . . . The very founda- 
tion of their worth to the Catholic school system is the spiritual 
quality of their lives. For that, if it were destroyed or dimin- 
ished, nothing could compensate. But the supreme importance 
of this spiritual quality does not make the need of mere human 
knowledge, nor the knowledge of the best methods of imparting 
it, any the less imperative. Our teachers have not been slow 
to see that an increase in their efficiency in the school is 
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entirely consistent with spiritual growth, indeed, that it is, 
with those whose work calls them there, not the least of the 
factors that contribute to spiritual perfection. In practically 
all of our religious houses, normal schools are conducted, and 
every facility, consistent with the discipline and order of the 
house and with the rule of its founder, is afforded teachers for 
perfecting themselves in their work.” 

He encourages the study of educational science and the 
adoption of those methods of teaching which “the example 
of the best schools, the traditions of the best teaching, and the 
selective process of centuries of school experience have held in 
good repute at one time or another.” Education is, however, 
a progressive science, and when experience of an intelligent 
kind has done its best work of testing and examination there 
“is a residuum—small, perhaps, but very real—that is pure 
progress.” Undoubtedly our teachers need direction in their 
efforts to keep abreast with every real advance, for many of 
the current theories and methods which have been hailed as 
great achievements of modern pedagogy are not reconcilable 
with the principles of Catholic psychology and ethics. As 
Father Boyle says: “Some Catholic periodical dealing with 
them as they are advanced, and doing in addition constructive 
work on its own account, should be taken by every Catholic 
concerned in the work of Catholic schools, and indeed, by 
anyone who is interested in getting the Catholic point of view 
in educational matters.” He also urges the formation of con- 
vent libraries well supplied with the literature necessary for 
private and class study. 

The diocese of Pittsburgh, with its 148 schools and 824 
teachers, now provides educational facilities for 45,617 chil- 
dren. In the past year the enrollment of children increased 
3,046; three new schools were opened, and eight others were 
in process of construction. With these certain indications of 
growth and progress the Report gives assurances of a corre- 


sponding zeal and interest on the part of those in charge. 
Parrick J. McCormick. 
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Laggards in Our Schools; a Study of Retardation and 
Elimination in City School Systems, by Leonard P, 
Ayres, A.M., New York, Charities Publication Committee 
(Russell Sage Foundation), pp. 252. 

We should welcome every genuine test of efficiency which 
can be applied to our schools, and particularly in respect to 
their serving the wants of the majority of the pupils. There 
are other indications of efficiency in the common schools be- 
sides the superior quality of instruction or administration, 
a large enrollment of pupils and good reputation of the gradu- 
ates, All these indications might be present in a given school, 
and yet its success would not be assured. An important item 
might be easily overlooked, as, for example, how well the 
school is fulfilling its mission to give an elementary edu- 
cation to all the children it receives. Mr. Ayres has under- 
taken in his work to test the efficiency of city school systems 
in this respect, by studying the problems connected with the 
backward and retarded children, those who are behind their 
normal grades or classes, and with the eliminated, those who 
leave school before completing the course. He informs us that 
the general tendency in American school systems is to keep all 
of the children for the fifth grade, to drop half by the eighth, 
and to carry one in ten to the high school. The public schools are 
supplying an education not to all the children they receive, 
but to about one-half of them; while all are compelled by 
law to attend school, and the course prescribed covers a period 
of eight years, the great majority of pupils attend for five or 
six years, and do not complete the course. He examines the 
causes of retardation and elimination, and finds that although 
the prevalence of these two processes is a great menace to 
school systems in many parts of the country, their most im- 
portant causes can be removed when intelligently combatted. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the statistics avail- 
able for this study many of the caleulations are based on 
hypotheses and supposititious cases, and while some of the 
computations have been questioned in regard to the extent 
of retardation and elimination in various cities, the lessons 
they give are indeed very instructive, and have been productive 
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of a movement to get at the facts regarding the double ques- 
tion under consideration. 

The leading causes of both evils which are found to be much 
the same everywhere are worthy of study by all engaged in 
school work, and although the present investigation has been 
made in reference to public schools, it can be recommended as 
most enlightening for the interpretation of facts in regard to 
our Catholic institutions. The money cost of the repeater is 
estimated by Mr. Ayres for fifty-five cities at the “astounding 
sum of thirteen and a half million dollars. If the school sys- 
tems of these cities are fairly representative of American city 
school systems, then we are spending each year about twenty- 
seven millions of dollars in the wasteful process of repetition 
in our cities alone.” We have to wrestle with many of these 
same problems in our schools, as, for instance, that of promo- 
tions, and of overage children, which are factors working 
towards retardation and elimination. Their treatment here 
in a scientific and readable manner, enhanced by remedies sug- 
gested to overcome the evils, will aid considerably in deter- 
mining methods for increasing the efficiency of our elementary 
schools. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendents of Catholic 
Schools in the Archdiocese of New York, Year of 1910. 

The Reverend Superintendents of Schools in the Archdiocese 
of New York published in April their report covering the cal- 
endar year of 1910. Their supervision extends over the schools 
in the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond in the 
City of New York, over those in the City of Yonkers, and 
indirectly over the remaining schools of the Archdiocese which 
are inspected by the members of the School Board. They 
report a constant growth of schools and expansion of the 
diocesan system. Going back a few years to the installation 
of the present head of the Archdiocese, Most Rev. John M. 
Farley, D. D., it is shown that the number of schools has 
almost doubled—in eight years they have increased from 59 
to 105, a gain of 46 schools. There are now 156 schools in the 
Archdiocese, representing a property valuation of $13,186,000, 
whése cost of maintenance in 1910 was estimated at $891,705. 
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The pupils number 77,363, the teachers, 1,723, of whom 1,069 
are religious, 476 lay, and 178 are classified as special. The 
report offers in general a most optimistic and gratifying ac- 
count of the present condition of this great educational system. 

A considerable portion of the report is devoted to the recom- 
mendations of the superintendents. We note that New York 
needs a Central Catholic High School. The present number 
of high schools is inadequate for the demands of secondary 
education. Of the 1,878 graduates in 1910, 54 entered Catholic 
and 508 public high schools, and one of the Catholic institu. 
tions was obliged to receive pupils from 39 different parishes. 
It is to be hoped that this very important plea of the super. 
intendents for a necessary addition to their school system will 
soon be productive of the desired results. 

The question of the Regents’ Examinations is a very perti- 
nent one with the New York schools. Over six thousand chil- 
dren underwent these tests last year. The direction of the 
Superintendents on this point appeals to us as most prudent 
and timely. After discussing the character of the preparation 
advisable for the examinations, they say: “While deeply sen- 
sitive of the standardizing effect of the Regents’ Examina- 
tions, we are opposed to making them or any other test the 
absolute requisite for our pupils’ graduation. We have a 
strong, concordant, perfectly organized school system, and we 
have, or should have, our own criteria for graduation.” There 
is here a consciousness of the danger of accepting from with- 
out the standards for our schools, and permitting them to lose 
their characteristics as Catholic and separate institutions. 
On the questions of promotions, retardation and elimination 
of pupils, the teaching of religion and other topics, their 
counsel is admirable and ought to produce fine results in the 


system under their care. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


The Chief Ideas of the Baltimore Catechism, by Rev. 
John E. Mullett. New York, Benziger Bros., 1911, pp. 96. 
Pastors and catechists will welcome the appearance of this 
new work, which combines all the essential elements of the 
Baltimore Catechism, with some timely additions, put in the 
form of simple questions and answers. This catechism has all 
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the advantages of the older ones hitherto in use, and possesses 
in addition a simplicity and directness of presentation which 
greatly facilitates the labor of the teacher by enabling the 
child-mind easily to grasp and retain the matter proposed. 
The success of the method of catechetical instruction intro- 
duced by Father John Furniss, C. 8. S. R., has long been 
recognized and appreciated; and it has been the aim of the 
author of the present new catechism to arrange his work along 
the same lines. This little book, therefore, is highly worthy 
of recommendation. 
Cuas. J. CALLAN. 


The Story of the Mountain; begun by Mary M. Maline 
and continued by Rev. Edw. F. X. McSweeny, 8S. T. D.; 
Vol. I, Emmitsburg, Md. The Weekly Chronicle, 1911; pp. 
XV, 555. 

As Cardinal Gibbons says in the introduction, “the History 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College and Seminary should be welcomed 
with pleasure by all who are interested in the educational in- 


stitutions of the United States. It will make a special appeal 
to the clergy, since, for upwards of a hundred years, this ven- 
erable seat of piety and learning has been at once the nursery 
and sanctuary in which many priestly vocations were care- 
fully fostered, and even more carefully developed. Indeed, she 
has sent out so many and so distinguished priests and pre- 
lates that she is proudly called the Mother of Bishops.” 

The publication of this work is a fitting sequel to the Cen- 
tenary of Mt. St. Mary’s which was observed in 1908, and to 
the dedication of the new church which took place in October, 
1910. On both these occasions, the Alumni of the Mountain 
reviewed its century of achievement, presenting as it were 
loose pages from its history. It must therefore be the more 
gratifying to them that a complete and connected account 
is now available and that it has been prepared by competent 
hands. 

This first volume covers the period from the foundation of 
the College in 1808 to the semi-centennial in 1858. The chap- 
ters follow year by year the development of the work through 
its pioneer stage and through the vicissitudes of trial and 
success that marked its later growth. The book contains page 
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after page of incident and reminiscence that give life and color 
to the whole narrative; but it also abounds in extracts from 
the College records, from diaries, letters and other documents 
that make it a source of information regarding many distin- 
guished graduates. No one can read without interest’ an 
account which brings forward the names of Dubois, Bruté, 
Hughes, Purcell, McCloskey, Elder and Corrigan, and tells of 
their student experience. Nor is it surprising that the College 
should have come safely through days of storm and stress 
when one considers the earnest endeavors of its presidents and 
professors. To the labors of these men not only Mt. St. Mary’s 
and its alumni, but all who have at heart the furthering of 
Catholic education, are deeply indebted. How well they did 
their work is evident from the careers of those whom they 
prepared for service either in the Church or in the various 
departments of public and professional life. Laymen and 
ecclesiastics educated side by side at the Mountain have writ- 
ten out in their lives and achievements the best tribute that 
could be paid to their Alma Mater; and it is instructive to 
study in these pages the influences by which they were trained 
both in the methods of right thinking and in the practice of 
right doing. Mt. St. Mary’s has had its reverses; but it has 
not wavered in respect of its chief purpose, the making of 
men. 

To the many who read this volume it will be matter for 
sincere regret that Dr. MeSweeny did not live to complete 
what was evidently a labor of love. In the more recent de- 
velopment of the College he was an important factor, and it 
is to be hoped that this History may be brought to comple- 
tion with the same spirit of loyalty that prompted its under- 
taking and with the fullness of knowledge which its execution 


thus far reveals. 
Epwarp A. Pace. 


The Eucharistic Liturgy in the Roman Rite. Its History 
and Symbolism adapted from the Italian of Rev. Gio 
vanni Semeria, by Rev. E. 8. Berry. New York, F. Pustet 
& Co., 1911, p. 287. 

The work before us is an adaptation rather than a transla- 
tion. It departs in many respects from the original, but these 
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departures add to the value of the work for the English-speak- 
ing reader of to-day. The clear print and excellent paper add 
no little to the pleasure which every Catholic will find in the 
persual of this very meritorious work. There is a widespread 
and growing desire on the part of Catholics and non-Catholics 
as well to learn the history of the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, and particularly to learn the meaning of the cere- 
monies of the Mass. Father Berry has earned the lasting 
gratitude of the English-speaking world by placing in accessi- 
ble form and in simple, clear language the history and the 
inward meaning of the Eucharistic liturgy. The author is de- 
scribing a very general condition when he says: “Ignorance 
of the historical origin and the literal significance of the 
various parts of the Mass results in a lack of that devotion 
and edification which the ceremonies of their very nature 
ought to produce. This ignorance may even result in a real 
injury by giving room for a feeling which, perhaps, we would 
not confess even to ourselves; a hazy impression that, after all, 
these ceremonies—the peculiar vestments, the movements of 
the priest, the prayers now chanted, now murmured—make 
up but a beautiful extravaganza. But let us grant that we do 
not experience this rather irreverent feeling, because, being 
profoundly Catholic, we regard with reverence whatever the 
Church does, even though we do not understand it all. Yet, if 
a non-Catholic were to question us concerning the Mass and its 
ceremonies, would we be able to answer him? Would we be 
able to explain to him the origin and meaning of what he saw? 
Both propriety and Christian duty require that we give a rea- 
son for what we do and what we think as Christians.” The 
need referred to here has long been felt by the Catholic laity 
who constantly seek for some convenient source of informa- 
tion on these topics. The Catholic Encyclopedia offered the 
first available source of information, and if it rendered no 
other service but this to the cause of Catholicism, it would have 
justified its existence. Naturally, however, the matter is 
treated in the Encyclopedia under a multitude of different 
headings and the busy Catholic desires some more convenient 
form. The Encyclopedia is still beyond the reach of many, and 
it is somewhat too cumbersome and elaborate for children. 
The present volume, moreover, is peculiarly suited to the needs 
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of those who are groping their way towards the Catholic 


Shurch. 
Tuomas Epwarp 


Industrial Studies, United States, Nellie B. Allen. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1910, pp. X-335. 

This volume gives a very readable account of the industries 
carried on in this country. The titles of its seventeen chap- 
ters give a good idea of the practical character of the work: 
Introduction, Position and Size, Surface and Drainage, Cli- 
mate and Soil, Waterways and Railroads, Cotton, Sugar, Fruit, 
Wheat, Corn, Coa], Iron, Gold and Silver, The Cattle and 
Beef Industry, The Sheep and Wool Industry, Lumbering and 
Allied Industries, Fisheries. The work has a comprehensive 
alphabetical index and one hundred and twenty-five excellent 
illustrations. It cannot fail to render valuable service in the 
classroom. It will prepare the children for a more extended 
study of economics as well as for industrial training and it will 
clothe the study of geography with interest. The language is 


simple, the style clear, and the facts are presented in a way 


to hold the attention of the reader. 
Tuomas Epwarp SuHIELDs. 


